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£24 

a minute- 




It costs £.24 a minute - £2 for 
every 5 seconds - to run the 
Christian Medical College and 
Brown Memorial Hospital in 
Ludhiana, N. India 

Expensive? Yes, but surely a 
small price to pay for highly trained 
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we face - often life or death 
situations like this baby 

The cost of someone living could 
be met by your giving - and every 
second counts' Please complete the 
coupon and return to 
Ludhiana British Fellowship, 



doctors, nurses and paramedicals, 1 57 Waterloo Road, London SE I 8UU 

the cost of living 




able to bring quick diagnosis, 
treatment and healing to hundreds 
of thousands of people 1 

Much of this cost is met by the 
Indian Government, student and 
patient fees But not all 

The baby suffering from tetanus 
in the picture came from a very poor 
family - they could never have 
afforded the necessary treatment 

Because Christian love and 
compassion is the motivation at 
Ludhiana it was paid out of the Poor 
Patients Fund' - made up of sacrificial 
gifts from Christian friends all over 
the world 

This kind of dedicated support is 
vital if we're to meet the needs that 



I 



G YES, I would like to support the 
work at Ludhiana 
I would like to give £ 
□ Please send me more information 
on Ludhiana 

Name 

Address 



I Ludhiana -meeting the 
|^needs of a nation. J| 



How shall they hear? 




It is the 
ministry of the 
CCA Evangelist 
to take the 
Gospel to people 
in their homes 



AN OPEN BIBLE 
IN EVERY HOME 

The CCA Mission for Home 
I v-aiigt-lism was founoVri as I hi' 
Christian Colportage 
Association in 1874. 

In our mission field of (England 
and Wales. 35 Evangelists visit 
from home to home with the 
message of the Gospel, 
encouraging people to own and 
ir.nl iln- S ( ripturt's 
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Ref Q6 3 Grange Road. Egham. Surrey TW209QW 



Justice (or 

the world 's poor 



PA/SECRETARY f4\ LO 
to the DIRECTOr Htti 

WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 
MOVEMENT 

The World Development Movement, Britain's principal 
pressure group campaigning for changes in Government and 
industry's policies towards the poor in the Third World, seeks 
someone to fill a new post as Personal Assistant/Secretary to 
the Director in its office in London. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for assisting the 
Director in several key areas of WDM's work in addition to 
providing a full range of secretarial support for him. 

They will need both an understanding of development and 
proven administrative and secretarial abilities for this 
demanding job as part of WDM's small staff. 

Salary will be between £6,516-18,413 (includes London 
allowance). 

Application forms should be received by I July. 

For details and application form write or phone: WDM, 
Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, London WC2E 8HA 
(01-836 3672). 
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To resist evil is 
costly 

After the dramatic events in the South Atlantic in April and May, it is hard to 
see how we in the United Kingdom can think about foreign policy issues in quite 
the same way as we have heretofore. So many questions were raised by the 
Argentine military takeover of the small and remote group of Falkland Islands 
that it has been hard for even the most experienced follower of world events to 
comprehend the full implications of what happened and the subsequent reaction 
by ourselves and others. 

For what started as a swift and forceful coup de main has escalated into a 
major drama being played out on several world stages at once. The spectator has 
his attention focused first on the task force, then on the House of Commons, 
then on the islands and the unfortunate sheep farmer, then on Washington DC 
and New York, and then on Buenos Aires. It has left most quite bewildered as 
TV brought the different scenes and the dramatis personae into our sitting-rooms; 
it became almost like turning on the next episode of a nightly serial. 

The sense of unreality for most of us was uncanny. For the Christian, the 
unfolding events posed some very difficult questions. If he had not up until now 
really thought too much about the application of biblical principles to the affairs 
of men, he would have little on which to base his opinions; he would have to 
rely on those of others. Yet there must be very few of us, if we are known to be 
Christians, who have not been asked for our views on the moral issues raised by 
the affair. 

On the other hand, readers of this journal will almost certainly have a con- 
ceptual framework with which to think about world events and help form their 
opinions about policy issues both at home and abroad. Indeed, one of the main 
purposes of the paper is to help us to do just this. The Falklands' episode presents 
us with a real test to think independently and biblically. 

So what can be said about the handling by the leaders of different nations of 
this tempestuous affair? 

Firstly, it is important to establish the common ground. Early in April, 
Argentina captured by force a group of scarcely defended islands which it had 
claimed for many years as its own. Their people wished to remain British. The 
UN Charter and other international law states that if such a dispute cannot be 
settled between the parties then a mediator should be appointed by them. This 
would normally be the International Court of Justice at the Hague. The principle 
is that disagreements should be sorted out by reference to law and not by one 
side pre-empting the argument by resorting to force. 

Secondly, as in the colonial disputes of the 1950s and 1960s, the wishes of 
the inhabitants must be paramount in any settlement of a territorial dispute, 
however attractive the land mass is for strategic or economic reasons, or even 
reasons connected with national pride. 

Whether or not the invasion should ever have been allowed to take place is 
not very relevant. It did, and the aggressor was warned by the British government 
to withdraw so that talking could continue. Because it was two and a half weeks' 
sailing time away there was plenty of time for second thoughts and mediation. 
We prayed for a peaceful solution; we were prepared to listen to sensible solutions 
with the help of the US Secretary of State who risked considerable unpopularity 
at home for being 'even handed' with an aggressor. But the reality was that 
dictatorships do not operate like democracies. Unlike Mrs Thatcher, General 
Galtieii did not have to 'watch his flanks' or gain the support of a legislative 
assembly. Reason and common sense did not prevail, and shooting with loss of 
life started. 

At this stage too, the claims and counterclaims of what actually happened 
began to diverge. It became apparent that truth, too, had become a casualty of 
the fighting. A democracy requires a free and independent press if it is to operate 
successfully; a dictatorship to succeed has to control information and in early 
May it became apparent that the Argentine leaders were fabricating facts which 
could be verified by independent sources if this had been allowed. 

The shooting and the propaganda presented Christians with a very difficult 
choice and divisions of opinion began to appear. 

The moral case for building up pressure on the aggressor was overwhelmingly 
accepted. Diplomatic efforts coupled with economic sanctions (never very 
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effective) and a display of well publicised force (and on South 
Georgia an indication that it would be used) were applauded. 
When the junta still refused to listen and indeed started lying 
unashamedly to the people of Argentina, Christians with any 
sensitivity were in anguish. 

The convinced pacifist was the least in doubt. Armed 
conflict for him was out and that principle was paramount. 
His main problem was to propose a credible alternative to 
achieve justice in this case and not to condone (by lack of 
action) the aggressor. For others who concede that the use of 
limited force is justifiable on the basis of the just war argu- 
ments - and they represent the majority - their problem is 
acute, for it has to be based on a lesser of two evils argument, 
which is not an easy one to deploy. 

The evils in this case are the use of force with modern 
weapons which are abrupt and devastating to life and property 
on the one hand, and the deep fear and anxiety which would 
be generated in the weak and small people of this world if yet 
another aggressor was allowed to get away with his act with 
only a severe ticking off and being 'sent to Coventry'. 

I personally find nothing inconsistent with scripture in first 
warning and then threatening and finally acting when the 
powerless are assaulted. It was important that the attitude of 
the British government was tested before the bar of inter- 
national opinion. The UN Security Council resolution 502 in 
the first week of April showed that the case was sound. Indeed, 
the Second World War, the Korean War and this latest incident 
are all examples of helping the weak when threatened by the 
strong. 

Peacemaking on the other hand must also be our concern, 
and no effort or chance must be let slip to make peace. When 
one party in a dispute does not listen to the other or to the 
peacemaker then evil has the upper hand. To resist evil is costly; 
the Christian of all people is in no doubt about this. How far 
we as individuals are prepared to pay that cost today is perhaps 
one test of our discipleship. 

Simon Webley 

Police questions 

Mr Justice Mars-Jones' award of exemplary damages of over 
£50,000 to the White family of Stoke Newington for false 
imprisonment, assault and malicious prosecution by the 
Metropolitan Police 'raises a number of important questions 
for the 'post-Scarman' debate. 

Firstly, how common is such action by the police in urban 
areas? Was this simply a case of a handful of aberrant police 
officers going over the top and behaving in a way quite at 
variance with standard police practice in such areas? Or is 
the police behaviour which has surfaced in this case merely 
the tip of an iceberg of widespread malpractice? The incident 
follows a pattern of unlawful entry and excessive violence, 
followed by 'a pre-emptive strike' against those likely to 
complain, on charges such as assaulting police officers, that 
would never have arisen had the police not behaved illegally 
in the first place - a pattern that black people have been com- 
plaining has been common for the past two decades. It is not 
enough therefore for the Daily Mail to see this case as evi- 
dence that blacks do receive justice in British courts - actually 
determining what has happened in such late-night incidents 
in private homes is notoriously difficult. How often have 
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protests never come to court, or the police version been 
unquestioningly accepted? 

If only a proportion of such allegations are justified, then 
the evidence suggests that the police's behaviour in the White 
household was consistent with a far wider pattern of police 
behaviour. We need to ask how the officers in this case saw 
their behaviour in relation to the practice of their fellow 
police-officers, the approval of their seniors, and that of the 
public as a whole? It is unlikely that such incidents would 
happen without the police in question regarding themselves 
as in some way 'licensed' by the operating assumptions pre- 
vailing in the police force and the wider society. If this is the 
case, the severe punishment of the offending police officers, 
which has been called for by all sections of the press, becomes 
mere scape-goating, unless serious efforts are made to change 
the policing environment in which it happened. 

A second question is whether Mr Justice Mars-Jones would 
have awarded such high damages, or spoken so severely and 

openly against the police ('brutal and inhuman no regard 

to human dignity monstrously wicked') before the pub- 
lishing of the Scarman Report. Going beyond the tacit ac- 
knowledgment in the repeal of the 'Sus' laws, that they had 
been misused by the police, Scarman set the firm precedent 
of a senior establishment figure recognising serious police mis- 
demeanours against the black community. 

The third question to ask, therefore is, how much was 
achieved for the black community by last summer's riots? It 
seems quite possible that the White family are better off 
by several thousand pounds, to say nothing of a strong public 
acknowledgment of the justice of their case, than they would 
have been before the riots. More widely, the complaints of 
the black community that were neglected when they were 
pursued by words, complaints procedures and liaison com- 
mittees, peaceful demonstrations and the like, are now con- 
ceded to have some substance since violence has occurred. 
The Sun would never have called on Sir David McNee to 'boot 
out of the force the officers responsible for this sadistic, 
cowardly and appalling attack' if they didn't see it as a tactical 
move to forestall further riots by not giving 'ammunition to 
every black militant in Britain hoping to stir a riot this sum- 
mer'. Stopping next summer's riots has required some acknow- 
ledgment that there were legitimate grievances behind those 
of last summer. Conversely, of course, the black community 
will presumably ask - as did black Americans in the 1960s - 
whether, since last year's riots achieved some concessions, a 
further round might not achieve yet more. 

So it is that, however great the differences between black 
people in the inner city, and our government and its advisers 
on the Falkland Islands, they have this much in common: both 
know that when words and negotiations fail, something can 
be achieved by bombs. Christians cannot deny that this is how 
things are: we have to wrestle with the painful, urgent and 
complex question of how far we accept that fact of life, and 
how far we contest it and seek another way. 

John Root 

Leaving present 

It is with great regret that I shall be leaving 'Third Way' at 
the end of August this year, after a year as editor's 
assistant and four years as editor. There is great compensat- 
ion, however, in the reason for my departure, since I and 
my husband are expecting a baby towards the end of the 
year. May I draw the attention of readers to the advertise- 
ment regarding a new editor on page 6, and ask you to 
think and pray about this coming vacancy and the right 
person to fill it. 

Alex Mitchell 
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Disarmament - 
the Palme 
Commission's 
proposals 

ALEX MITCHELL looks at a just-published 
document on a crucial world issue. 



'If I had only known, I should have become 
a watchmaker,' regretted Albert Einstein, 
whose research made possible the atomic 
bomb. 

On the eve of the UN Second Special 
Session on Disarmament, to be held in 
New York from 7 June to 9 July, (see box), 
a great number of people in many different 
countries wish that he had chosen the 
watchmaking line as well. The escalation 
of the arms race and in particular the 
nuclear arms race, has provoked intense 
and growing worldwide concern. 

In West Germany, NATO's base coun- 
try, 300,000 people gathered in Bonn 
towards the end of last year, to protest 
against more nuclear weapons in their 
country or elsewhere in Europe. It was 
the largest demonstration in Europe since 
the end of World War II. 

The normally conservative American 
Medical Association recently passed an 
overwhelming vote to inform President 
Reagan and members of Congress about 
the medical consequences of nuclear war, 
with a report stating that 'there is no 
adequate medical response to a nuclear 
holocaust.' 

European Nuclear Disarmament (END) 
was founded last year, a network pro- 
moting the creation of a nuclear-weapon- 
free zone reaching 'from Poland to 
Portugal'. 

In Britain, 120 local councils, including 
some of the main cities in Britain, have 
created 'nuclear-free zones' in which the 
transport, production and placement of 
nuclear weapons is prohibited. 

About 5000 young people flocked to a 
Church peace forum in Dresden, east 
Germany, in February (marking the 37th 
anniversary of the air raid that claimed at 
least 25,000 lives). Leaders of East 
Germany's Protestant Church (with an 
estimated 8 million followers) sharply 
attacked the authorities for moves against 
such young people who wear 'swords to 
ploughshares' emblems that have become 
the symbol of the fledgling peace move- 
ment. Official statements have denounced 
the emblem as 'a symbol of anti-State 
views.' 



Fifty-four of the 301 Roman Catholic 
bishops in the United States have joined 
'Pax Christi', the international peace 
movement, and 29 have signed a statement 
which says that 'even to possess nuclear 
weapons is wrong'. As pressure on the 
US government to hold a 'nuclear freeze' 
referendum in November grows, top 
Catholics are registering their protests 
against war spending. One Archbishop is 
witholding half his income tax to stop it 
being spent on armaments. 

In Britain, the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament has sprung to life again over 
the past two years, with a 10-fold increase 
in membership since 1980. There are now 



1000 CND groups in Britain, and the CND 
disarmament march in London last October 
drew a quarter of a million people. 

And 2000 people went to London in 
April this year to 'lobby for survival', 
asking their MPs to press for positive 
proposals at the UN Special Session on 
Disarmament. They were asking for 
'substantial measures of nuclear disarm- 
ament and the creation of nuclear-weapon- 
free zones; an immediate reduction in 
exports of conventional weapons, parti- 
cularly to repressive governments; the 
steady conversion of armament industries 
to socially useful production at home and 
overseas; government support for peace 
education; and that the world's poorest 
people should benefit most from the 
resources released by reductions in 
military spending.' 

'Common Security' 

A new and crucial book, Common 
Security — a programme for Disarmament 
(to be published by Pan Books), timed to 
coincide with the UN Special Session, 
deals with some of these and other issues 
around the subjectof disarmament. Itisthe 
report of the Palme Commission, an 
international group of political luminaries 
which was set up in 1980 on similar lines 
to the Brandt Commission. Chaired by 
former Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
the Commission has — very unusually — 
members from not only North, South, 
and West, but also East, with representation 
from the USSR, and the members include 
four ex-prime ministers and five ex-foreign 
ministers (including Dr David Owen from 
Britain). 



UN SECOND SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 



At the first UN Special Session on 
Disarmament, held in 1978, 149 govern- 
ments produced, by consensus, a final 
document which was surprisingly com- 
prehensive, with the ultimate objective 
of 'general and complete disarmament 
under strict and effective international 
control', as a gradual process to be 
achieved in accordance with three basic 
criteria, 'security, balance and verificat- 
ion'. 

The second Special Session will take 
place from 7 June to 9 July 1982 in 
New York. Representatives of 157 
governments will attend, and one of 
the Session's principal tasks will be to 
seek agreement by consensus on a 
Comprehensive Programme for Dis- 
armament, to establish a strategy for 
negotiations and substantial arms 
reductions in the years ahead. As a 
meeting of the UN General Assembly, 
the recommendations which may be 
produced will not be mandatory or 
binding, even on those states which 
vote for them. Nevertheless, its value 
could be great, in encouraging govern- 
ments to agree on the need for sub- 
stantial measures of disarmament, and 
in discussing in broad outline the 
content of future conventions or treaties. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, 



will attend the Special Session in June 
and will speak on behalf of Britain. 
The UK Delegation to the UN Com- 
mittee on Disarmament will represent 
Britain at the Special Session, supported 
by arms control and disarmament 
experts from the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office Minister of State 
responsible for arms control and dis- 
armament is Mr Douglas Hurd. 

On the eve of the Special Session 
(which is also the eve of President 
Reagan's coming visit to London), 
Westminister Abbey in London will be 
a focus for disarmament prayers with a 
special evening service at which the 
Rt Rev George Appleton, former 
Archbishop in Jerusalem and veteran 
peace campaigner, will preach and 
which many of the CND activists who 
take part in the CND mass rally in 
Hyde Park that day are expected to 
attend. Seventeen religious organisations 
in Britain are backing an international 
appeal for vigils, fasts, services etc 
with the theme 'Choose Life', focusing 
on the Special Session. These include 
the British Council of Churches, Pax 
Christi, Christian CND, World Dis- 
armament Campaign Churches Group 
and Quaker Peace and Service. 
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The subject of the possibility of global 
disarmament has given birth to helpful 
and sometimes radical proposals from 
this influential group, which set itself the 
goal of identifying security and disarm- 
ament measures that can reverse the 
escalating global arms race. 'A doctrine 
of common security must replace the 
present expedient of mutual deterrence,' 
says the Commission. 'International peace 
must rest on a commitment to joint 
survival rather than a threat of mutual 
destruction.' 

No winners 

The Commission's report rejects firmly 
the possibilities of 'winning' a nuclear 
war. 'Nuclear war would be an un- 



precedented catastrophe for humanity and 
suicide for those who resort to it... 
nuclear war would result in devastation 
and suffering of a magnitude which would 
render meaningless any notion of victory.' 
Any doctrine that is based on this notion, 
they say, is a 'dangerous challenge to the 
prudence and responsibility which must 
inspire all approaches to international 
peace and security in the nuclear age.' 

They likewise condemn the idea of 
fighting a 'limited' nuclear war. 'Once 
the nuclear threshold has been crossed the 
dynamics of escalation would inexorably 
propel events towards catastrophe.' 

The goal towards which the Commission 
is looking is stated clearly to be 'general 



and complete disarmament , even though 
we recognise that this ambition cannot 
be realised for years to come'. 

Salt II 

The Commission sees the Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talk (SALT) process as 
indispensable; concluding that the US and 
the Soviet Union should agree on the 
appropriate clarifications or adjustments 
of the SALT II Treaty provisions and 
that agreement should be reached on major 
reductions in all types of strategic nuclear 
systems with particular emphasis on sharp 
reductions in accurate multiple-warhead 
missiles, thus reducing the fear of a 'first- 
strike' — the attempt to disarm the 
opponent or to forestall a possible attack 
by a lightning surprise attack . 

Sadly, it seems as though President 
Reagan is moving to end America's 
observance of the Salt II agreement, in the 
recent unofficial news of the choice of the 
'dense pack' system for the basing of 
America's new MX missile, requiring new 
silos which are specifically barred by the 
treaty. Though the pact, signed in 1979 
was never ratified by the Senate, both 
countries said it would abide by it if the 
other did. 

Nuclear-free zone 

Pointing out that the major military con- 
frontation between East and West is in 
Europe, the Commission recommends the 
establishment of a battlefield nuclear 
weapon free zone, starting with Central 
Europe and extending ultimately from the 
Northern to the Southern flank of the 
two alliances (Warsaw Pact and NATO). 
In this zone there would be 'no deploy- 
ment of nuclear munitions, no munitions 
sites, no manoeuvres simulating nuclear 
operations and no preparations for the 
emplacement of atomic demolition 
munitions'. They also urge that nuclear 
arms states abstain from deploying 
weapons which blur the clear distinction 
between nuclear and conventional weapons, 
saying 'there is a danger that certain 
nuclear weapons such as "mini-nukes" or 
the neutron bomb may appear more 
"usable"'. 

Chemical warfare 

The Commission draws attention to the 



WHAT IS THE MILITARY BALANCE? 



NATO and the Warsaw Pact each 
claim that the other is provocatively 
rearming and it is worth studying the 
analyses provided by expert independent 
bodies. Two such bodies which have 
devoted considerable resources to 
research in this field are the London 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (IISS) and the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
(SIPRI). 

The following extracts are taken 
from the IISS publication The Military 
Balance 1981-82. Where indicated, 
figures are also taken from the SIPRI 
Yearbook of 1981. 

(The figures for NATO and the USA 
are based on open information; only 
limited information on military matters 
is released by the USSR and therefore 
the numbers of Soviet forces are 
informed estimates.) 
On the East-West conventional (ie 
the non-nuclear) balance in Europe 

'The numerical balance over the last 20 
years has slowly but steadily moved in 
favour of the East. At the same time 
the West has largely lost the technolog- 
ical edge which allowed NATO to 
believe that quality could substitute for 
numbers.' 



On the balance of nuclear weapons 
able to strike the Soviet Union and 
the United States: 

'The total number of US deliverable 
strategic warheads (that is warheads 
which can hit the Soviet Union) is 
now about 9,000.' SIPRI quote 7,032 
warheads on missiles and 9,000 total 
for bombers and missiles. 

The number of Soviet strategic war- 
heads which can hit the United States 
'has risen in the year from 6,000 to 
over 7,000'. 

SIPRI quote 6,848 warheads on missiles 
and 7,000 as the official US estimate 
for warheads on Soviet bombers and 
missiles. 

On the balance of nuclear weapons 
limited to use in Europe 

In Europe the Warsaw Pact is quoted 
as having 2,004 warheads and NATO 
as having 768, or 1,168 if US Poseidon 
submarines in European waters are 
included. 

even with the inclusion of 
Poseidon on the western side and the 
continued exclusion of Soviet strategic 
systems, the balance is distinctly un- 
favourable to NATO and becoming 
more so.' 



Information from: the Council for Arms Control. 
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possibility of a new arms race in chemical 
weaponry (if chemical weapons were used 
in Europe, the ratio of non-combatant to 
combatant casualties could be as high as 
20 to one.) Use in war of both chemical 
and biological weapons is prohibited by 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol. Possession of 
biological weapons, including toxic 
weapons, is outlawed by the 1975 Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention. But the 
actual possession of chemical weapons is 
not prohibited, and the Commission calls 
for the urgent introduction of a treaty 
eliminating these weapons and an inter- 
national convention which would prohibit 
any secret development or experimentation 
in the military applications of molecular 



biology. 

Other subjects which concern the 
Commission are: the testing of new 
weapons, and they urge a comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty banning all nuclear tests; 
the growing military competition in outer 
space ('the use of satellites... could result 
in a substantial expansion of the strategic 
arms race into outer space'), and they 
recommend that priority be given to 
negotations aimed at suspending and pro- 
hibiting the testing of anti-satellite 
weapons before 'irreversible technological 
"progress" has been made'; that the 
development of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes may be diverted, and they 
recommend the establishment of inter- 



national fuel banks, an international 
plutonium storage scheme and inter- 
national sites for fuel storage. 

They refer as well to conventional arms 
transfers (the volume of which has more 
than doubled in the last decade, and has 
now reached a level approaching S30 
thousand million per annum; more than 
three quarters of all arms transfers now 
go to the countries of the developing 
world). The Commission encourages the 
US and the Soviet Union to resume the 
conventional arms transfer talks which 
took place in 1977-80, and says that these 
should also include France, the UK and 
other major supplier states. 




'Hunter-Killer' nuclear submarine 



Seven multilateral arms control agree- 
ments were concluded between 1959 and 
1977. Britain was directly concerned 
in their negotiation and has adhered to 
them all. So have the USA and the 
USSR, and the majority of countries 
have signed and ratified the most 
important ones — notably the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty of 
1968. China remains a significant 
exception — but only took her seat in 
the UN in 1972 and joined the UN 
Committee on Disarmament in 1980. 

An important regional treaty con- 
cluded during this period created a 
Nuclear Weapon-Free Zone in Latin 
America. Negotiation was carried out 
by the countries in the region but the 
five nuclear powers have all bound 
themselves to respect the treaty — 
Britain first in 1969, the Soviet Union 
most recently in 1979. 

The USA and the USSR clearly have 



ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS 

a special responsibility for nuclear arms 
control. Bilateral negotiations between 
these countries include the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) which 
began in 1969 and the negotiations on 
Intermediate Nuclear Forces which 
opened on November 30, 1981 . 



Main Multilateral Arms Control 
Treaties 

1959 The Antarctic Treaty 

Provides for peaceful exploration of the 

Antarctic and bans any military 

measures there. 

1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty 

Bans nuclear explosions in the 

atmosphere, in outer space and under 

water but permits underground 

explosions. 

1967 Outer Space Treaty 
Bans the stationing of weapons of mass 
destruction in space or on the moon 
or in orbit around earth, and prohibits 



the use of the moon or other celestial 
bodies for military purposes. 
1968 Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Those signatories which do not possess 
nuclear weapons promise not to acquire 
them, while those with nuclear weapons 
undertake to seek nuclear disarmament 
through negotiations. 
797/ Seabed Treaty 
Bans the placing of nuclear weapons 
on the sea bed. 

1972 Biological Weapons Convention 
The 1925 Geneva Protocol had banned 
the use of chemical and biological 
weapons, but not their possession. No 
agreement has yet been reached on the 
possession of chemical weapons, but 
this Convention bans the possession of 
biological weapons. _ 
1977 Environmental Modification 
Convention 

Bans the use of techniques to change 
the weather or other aspects of the 
environment for hostile purposes. 
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Crucial role for the United Nations 

This goal of controlling, diminishing and 
outlawing the use of weapons can only 
be achieved in conjunction with the 
Commission's other goal: a radical pro- 
posal for more effective use of the 
United Nations, 'to pre-empt, contain and 
defuse crisis situations of military conflict.' 

Within the UN the international security 
function rests with the Security Council, 
but it has tended to be used as a last 
resort after conflict has occurred. The 
Commission believes that the Security 
Council 'must enhance its capacity to pre- 
empt conflicts and become a central 
negotiating forum'. Instead of trying to 
'hold the ring' after a conflict has already 
broken out, it would seek to intervene 
between potential combatants be/ore 
armed hostilities began. 

The Commission envisages a UN security 
system of collective peacekeeping pro- 
cedures that would involve a combination 
of anticipatory .preventive and enforcement 
measures. This would be underpinned by 
a 'concordat' among the permanent 
members of the Security Council that 
would enable these efforts to go forward 
without the threat of the veto. A 
commitment therefore would be establish- 
ed, in advance, in support of collective 
security action. 

The UN peacekeeping force needs, also, 
to be strengthened and institutionalised. 
The Commission suggests a number of 
points to encourage wider participation 
in peacekeeping: The incorporation of 
training in peacekeeping as part of UN 
members' national basic army training; 
the training and equipping of troops from 
Third World countries for a peacekeeping 
role; regional arrangements to establish 
multinational peacekeeping forces on a 
stand-by basis; and the stockpiling of 
equipment, food, medicines etc, to prevent 
supply shortages. 

In the event of a possible conflict, the 
Palme Commission suggests that a 
number of steps should occur. Firstly, 
the UN General Secretary would arrange a 
fact-finding mission, to be followed if 
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required by a military observer under the 
authority of the Security Council. Lastly, 
the Security Council would authorise the 
introduction of a UN peacekeeping force 
at the request of one of the disputing 
states. The force would be sent to the 
zone of conflict and seek to deter any 
potential aggressor. Reasoning that a 
country would be deterred from gaining 
international disapproval, the Commission 
believes that the peacekeeping force would 
prevent violations of territory from 
occurring at all. 

We may note that, had such a security 
system been in existence prior to the 
Argentine invasion of the Falklands, it is 
likely the course of events might have 




been very different. 

The Foreign Office, reacting to indicat- 
ions of Argentine mobilisation, would 
have been able to call on the Security 
Council to take up its peacekeeping 
function. A UN Force could have been 
sent to the Falklands, intervening before 
the Argentine Forces had taken control of 
the islands and obviating the need to send 

the British Task Force. Having stabilised 
the situation the UN could then proceed 
to convene negotiations for a settlement 
without a shot being fired or loss of life. 

Postscript 

An interesting postscript to the report is 
the urging of the Commission that countries 
undertake an increased effort in further 
education about the economic consequences 
of military spending. This underlines the 
aim of the Commission itself to stimulate 
public awareness of the growing threat 
posed by the arms race. 

There are five chapters of the report 
preceding the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations: Common Survival, The Threat 
of War, the Consequences of War, The 
Economic and Social Consequences of 
Military Spending and A Positive Approach 
to Security. The central theme is the 
emphasis that peace cannot be obtained 
through military confrontation, but must 
be sought through a 'tireless process of 
negotatiation, rapprochement and normal- 
isation, with the goal of removing mutual 
suspicions and fears'. Common Security, 
which will be published in many different 
languages, may have a significant part to 
play in the process. 
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David Owen's 
faith 

FRANCIS BRIDGER looks at the relationship 
between theological and political belief claimed 
by DAVID OWEN. 




Dr David Owen 



Of all the questions asked about the 
character of the Social Democratic 
Party since its inception just over a 
year ago, the question of religion 
has scarcely arisen. The Anglican 
antecedents of the Tory Party and 
the debt of the Labour Party to Non- 
conformity and Christian Socialism 
are well known. But what of the Social 
Democrats? 



Rev Dr Francis Bridger is curate of St 
Paul's Church, Canonbury, London, 
and is shortly to become lecturer in 
social theology at St John's College, 
Nottingham. In November 1981 and 
December/ January 1981 we published 
the first two articles in this series by 
Dr Bridger examining how David Steel, 
leader of the Liberal Party, and Tony 
Benn of the Labour Party, relate their 
faith to their political thought and life. 
(Copies of these issues are available 
from us at 80p each, inc. p & p.) This is 
the third article, on Dr David Owen of 
the Social Democratic Party; and the 
fourth and final article on the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, will 
appear next month, in our July /August 
issue. 



In a lengthy article entitled, 'The 
SDP's escape from the Christian heritage 
of Socialism' (Guardian March 29), 
Raphael Samuel argued that the in- 
fluence of religious belief or tradition 
on the SDP is negligible. 'One is tem- 
pted to suggest,' he concluded, 'that 
the SDP shows some signs of becoming 
the first authentically post-christian 
party'. 

The thrust of his argument is that, 
lacking a past, the SDP can reflect 
only the present. Since this is domi- 
nated by values which are secular and 
humanistic, these have become the 
essential values of Social Democracy. 
Without the historical links with orga- 
nised Christianity or the residual 
thought-forms of Christian Socialism, 
the SDP must inevitably reflect contem- 
porary culture: 'the SDP conceives 
of politics in temporal rather than 
spiritual terms, as a pursuit of the arts 
of government rather than as a struggle 
between darkness and light. It cleaves 
existentially to the present. It is the 
child of a more secular age, faithfully 
reflecting its hedonism.' 

These constitute provocative charges, 
especially for those Christians who have 



joined the SDP, believing the 'middle 
way' to be somehow more 'Christian' 
than what they perceive as the extremes 
of the major parties. It is therefore 
important to examine the substance 
behind the rhetoric. Is Christianity 
important to the SDP's leaders? Is it 
reflected in the party's approach? Or 
is Raphael Samuel correct in viewing 
Social Democracy as little more than 
a vehicle for humanism which has 
little time for religious values? 

The problem can be only partially 
resolved by looking at the Gang of 
Four. Mrs Williams is a practising Roman 
Catholic; Messrs Roy Jenkins and 
William Rodgers fit quite well the 
humanist image, with their roots in 
the secular Gaitskellism which Mr 
Rodgers explicitly endorses in his 
Politics of Change (Seeker & Warburg, 
1982, pp8-9). But what of Dr David 
Owen, the Parliamentary leader of 
the SDP? In an exclusive interview 
given to Third Way and in his book 
Face the Future (OUP, 1981), he 
reveals some features which must 
serve to modify Raphael Samuel's 
contention. 

Dr Owen's Christianity owes much 
to two influences; his grandfather and 
Mervyn Stockwood. The former was 
a canon of the Church of Wales, with 
whom David Owen lived while his 
father was fighting in the SecondWorld 
War. The influence of Mervyn Stock- 
wood came later during Owen's 
Cambridge years, when Stockwood's 
brand of Christian Socialism made a 
powerful impact. When the Bishop 
later produced his book The Cross 
and the Sickle (Sheldon Press, 1978), 
it was David Owen who wrote the 
preface. 

The content of his faith 

What, however, is the content of Dr 
Owen's faith? He believes strongly 
that there is 'a power outside one- 
self that is God'. But he is reluctant to 
be more precise, and his language 
becomes an ambiguous mixture of 
conventional terminology and reverent 
agnosticism. Of the power outside 
oneself, 'the structure of that is not 
tremendously important ... I find 
it convenient to believe that God was 
made man and that Jesus Christ came 
to earth. That seems to me to be a 
way of making God become alive to 
people.' Moreover, 'the great strength 
of the Christian church ....is that God 
did become man and that Jesus lived 
the life of a mortal.' 

Subjectively, such a belief is impor- 
tant: 'Certainly I think accepting this 
power can give one strength which can 
overcome one's own weaknesses, can 
humble one. And the mere act of accep- 
ting that there is a need for strength, 
or advice or a yardstick of values that 
is outside oneself Is, I think, a very 
humbling experience, and a very good 
one, and a very necessary element in 
Christianity.' 
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This, however, leads him to under- 
stand Christianity as essentially a 
private experience: 'I have never found 
the organised church very easy to be 
committed to. I think that a strand 
in me is attached to a Quaker view of 
religion - it's a personal, private matter .. 
I try to keep my religion to myself as 
a private matter .... It does matter to 
me, but in a way the more it matters, 
the less I want to talk about it.' 

What of other major aspects of 
orthodox Christianity? Again Dr Owen's 
views are positive in tone but concep- 
tually ambiguous: his view of scripture 
is, he believes, a high one: i think 
that the Bible is not just a good story; 
I think it has tremendous truths .... 
there is no other book that I have ever 
read which has so much wisdom in it. 
It is a very remarkable book. That 
doesn't say that I agree with it all 
necessarily and believe every aspect 
of it, or that 1 believe the Old Testa- 
ment has to be taken in its literal sense.' 

No less problematic is his under- 
standing of redemption. It is central, 
he affirms, but its primary significance 
is that it points us to hope and 
optimism: 'Part of my optimism pro- 
bably comes from a more hopeful 
view of human nature; and the hope of 
the world is that we will do better and 
that our sins can be absolved and that 
we can be redeemed.' Exactly how this 
squares with the doctrines of original 
sin and the atonement is left unsaid. 

Similarly, on the question of life 
beyond death, David Owen remains 
positive but agnostic: 'Exactly how, 
or why or what happens after life - 
life after death and all that - seems to 
me to go into the realm of mythology. 
It just seems to me that to know there 
is hope after death is, I think, helpful.' 

Although it would be possible to 
perform a thorough theological hatchet- 
job on these ideas, Dr Owen's views 
are nonetheless a far cry from Samuel's 
contention that religion is unimportant 
to SDP leaders. However unsystematic 
and conceptually uninformed the con- 
tent of Owen's belief may be, the over- 
whelming impression remains of a 
definite core which goes well beyond 
the categories of secular humanism 
however much it has suffered distortion 
by them. 

This becomes even more apparent 
in Dr Owen's view of social ethics. For 
him it is an absolute necessity that there 
should be 'a more value-oriented dis- 
cussion of politics, and while some 
politicians, particularly those who pro- 
fess no religious belief, may be wary 
of such an approach, that reluctance 
must be challenged.' (Face the Future 
p 6). Thus, for the Christian it is vital 
to carry Christian values into politics. 

Of these, the central one is altruism. 
According to Dr Owen, 'It is the most 
important guiding principle.' He sees 
it, moreover, as derived directly from 
his faith: 'it's part of my religious view- 
they are two closely interwoven'facets. 



If you are enjoined to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself, then you are enjoined 
to be altruistic. It is one of the essential 
commandments .... the church should 
be constantly preaching the doctrine 
of love (in its old sense charity): it is 
altruism, good neighbourliness, com- 
munity.' 

From this follow two consequences. 
Firstly, that individual Christians must 
carry their faith into political life: 
'Politics would probably be enriched 
if there were a good many more Chris- 
tians in it.' Secondly, that the church 
has a legitimate role as a pressure 
group: 'The church should be a 
thoroughly good influence on quite 
a lot of things, particularly if they are 



1 think we should be frank 
about this. This country is 
very racist: there are a lot 
of very deep-seated racist 
prejudices at every level 
... I think we have a 
tendency never to face up 
to the degree of racialism 
that exists.' 



issues involving moral judgments.' 

Dr Owen cites examples of the 
success of organised Christian action. 
'I can remember the pressure group 
that was launched in 1 968-9 on over- 
seas aid and in which the Nonconfor- 
mist churches took a very prominent 
part. It had a powerful influence on the 
Labour government to hold the aid 
programme.' 

Ten years later, the Catholic Insti- 
tute for International Relations backed 
the Labour government in its view 
(eventually accepted by the Tories in 
1979) that Robert Mugabe should be 
involved in the peace negotiations in 
Zimbabwe. Dr Owen recalls that 'they 
were one of the very few groups to hold 
their nerve over the independence of 
Zimbabwe .... I was very grateful for 
the fact that some concerned Christians 
were prepared to take a stand.' 

Dr Owen's faith leads him to focus 
on two other issues of principle: equality 
and racism. On the former, it is neces- 
sary 'to foster altruism which is the 
human drive behind the aspiration to 
eradicate inequalities and to strive for 
a more egalitarian society.' Like David 
Steel, he is unclear about the precise 
meaning of equality. On one hand he 
recognises that 'wages and salaries will 
reflect different responsibilities and op- 
portunities' {Face the Future p 4), 
but that on the other hand, equality 
cannot easily be meshed with liberty. 
In the tension between the two, we 
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must remember that 'the record of 
state-controlled societies in overcoming 
inequality is not such as to make any 
thinking democrat change his or her 
predisposition for liberty.' (p7). Never- 
theless, 'equality is a noble ideal. We 
know it will not be achieved, but that 
of itself does not invalidate an aspira- 
tion.' (p4). As with Mr Steel, what 
we are left with is an emphasis upon the 
reduction of inequality rather than 
absolute equality of outcome. 

On the question of racism, Owen is 
adamant that there can be no com- 
promise on the principle that all men 
are equal: 'I think that racism is an 
issue which you cannot compromise. 
I believe that stems from the teachings 
of the Bible that all men are equal, 
that you should treat fellow human 
beings as if they were yourself.' The 
task of the politician is to frame laws 
and institutions which reflect this. 

Nevertheless, he is candid about the 
strength of racism in Britain. 'I think 
we should be frank about this. This 
country is very racist: there are a lot 
of very deep-seated racial prejudices 
at every level .... I think we have a 
tendency never to face up to the degree 
of racialism that exists.' As a result 
it is 'absolutely crucial' for Christians 
to stand firm. 

Many Christians, however, will not 
welcome Dr Owen's equivocation on 
the issue of disarmament. Here he 
insists that the Christian faith remains 
ambiguous. While conceding that 'there 
is some evidence for pacifism in Chris- 
tian teaching', he insists that 'the 
church is ambivalent about it, and if 
you look at what Jesus said you will 
find an ambivalence.' As a result of 
human sinfulness 'I think that in 
order to abate and cope with the in- 
herent sin of man, it is actually neces- 
sary for people for moral purposes to 
take up arms, to defend themselves.' 
Equally, force is justified in defence of 
third parties. 

As for nuclear disarmament, Owen 
respects those who argue for it, but only 
if they also advocate a thoroughgoing 
neutralism: 'I would only be justified 
in giving up nuclear weapons as a moral 
gesture if I were to take the logic through 
and become neutralist — to come out 
of NATO, to become a non-nuclear 
weapon state, not relying on the nuclear 
deterrent of the US and abandoning 
my alliance commitments. What is 
not logical is to talk about a moral 
gesture by Britain which is unilaterally 
done, retaining membership of NATO, 
retaining the reliance on the American 
nuclear umbrella, all under the guise 
of morality.' 

Although opposed to Trident, Dr 
Owen is not a nuclear disarmer. He is 
in favour of mutual and balanced re- 
ductions on both sides, but does not 
believe from his experience as Foreign 
Secretary that any other position is 
credible given the nature of the Soviet 
regime. He dismisses the idea that a 
moral gesture by Britain will influence 
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the USSR on a moral level as 'nonsense': 
'The Soviet Union is not in the business 
of listening to moral gestures, and you 
have only to see what's being done to 
Poland to appreciate that... They will 
respond to negotiations (but) I think 
they have rather a contempt for uni- 
lateralism to be honest .... Morality 
is not a very high aspect of communist 
ideology 

Evaluation 

Any assessment of David Owen must 
be made on two levels. On a personal 
level, the interviewer is left with a 
notable impression of moral integrity 
combined with moral drive. This is 
perhaps confirmed by his consistent 
support of the government's handling 
of the Falklands crisis, although this 
cost the SDP votes in the elections of 
May 6. 

On the level of belief, Dr Owen's 
brand of Christianity is open both to 
criticism and assent. It would be wrong 
to interpret his views as the product 
of secular humanism, although they 
have been affected by it. His affirmation 
of God as an objective reality and his 
use of conventional language suggests 
that he is far from secular. He is, how- 
ever, humanistic in that he seems to 
understand religion primarily as a 
function of human need rather than as 
directed towards worship of God. This 
may be unfair, but in Dr Owen's frame- 
work, God exists to service man rather 



than man living to serve God. 

Dr Owen would no doubt retort 
that his views are self-confessedly 
'unstructured', and that he does not 
hold himself up as a religious authority: 
'I'm just like anyone else - rather 
worse than most - and I haven't got 
as clearly structured views about Chris- 
tianity as many people.' 

Even accepting this, however, there 
are major weaknesses in his view of 
Christianity which cannot be left 
without comment. Firstly, in drawing 
upon the moral thought-forms of 
Christianity while denying the final 
authority of the Bible, there exists 
a fundamental inconsistency. A con- 
sistent hermeneutic requires a more 
credible rationale for selective use of 
scripture than Dr Owen provides. 
Similarly, what authority can be 
adduced for his concept of God? The 
almost impersonal language predicated 
of God runs counter to the personal 
God found in the Bible, in the teaching 
of Christ, and in orthodox Christianity. 
There is a danger that the resort to un- 
structured belief and private religion 
may result in a view of God formed 
according to what is acceptable to the 
human mind rather than to the self- 
disclosure of God in Christ, the Bible 
and the church. 

Secondly, David Owen's optimistic 
view of man must remain open to ques- 
tion, as with David Steel and Tony 
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Benn. The hope that 'we will do better' 
is (setting aside the empirical evidence 
against such a view) at best only a weak 
and distorted reflection of the biblical 
understanding of what God will ac- 
complish through Christ, and at worst 
a denial of the doctrines of the fall 
and the atonement. In biblical terms, 
our ground for optimism lies not in 
our capacity for self-improvement but 
in the grace of God which one day will 
totally redeem both individual lives 
and corporate structures. 

Thirdly, can Dr Owen's emphasis 
on private religion ever be legitimate? 
St Paul repeatedly affirms the corporate 
nature of Christian life and worship 
in the metaphors he uses to illustrate 
the community of faith: the body 
of Christ, the people of God, the 
household of faith are but a few. For 
the New Testament writers (as for 
Christ himself) Christianity must be 
expressed in corporate life and worship, 
never solely through individual in- 
wardness. It is unfortunate that Dr 
Owen, who places such emphasis on 
political fraternity and community, 
misses this crucial point. 

Finally, what are we to make of his 
insistence that 'the diversity of human 
goals and aspirations cannot be evaluated 
by any universal criteria or subordinated 
to some transcendent purpose.'? (Face 
the Future plO). This would seem 
to rule out any possibility of a divine 
plan for human societies or individuals. 
It comes close to existential nihilism. 
The individual is left to work out his 
own purpose and meaning without 
recourse to an overarching or inte- 
grating principle. For the Christian 
such an approach must be disowned. 
From beginning to end (and supremely 
in the life of Christ) the Bible insists 
on the plan of God for men revealed 
in scripture and Jesus. It is not possible 
for Dr Owen to assert on one hand that 
T .... believe that God was made man 
and that Jesus Christ came on earth' 
and on the other to insist that 'we must 
go into the unknown, the uncertain 
and insecure, using what reason we may 
have to plan for both security and 
freedom.' {Face the Future p7) Further- 
more, the suggestion that no universal 
criteria exist for measuring men's lives 
undercuts fundamental biblical teaching 
on God as creator, lawgiver, judge 
and redeemer. It is possible (though 
not conclusively) to see in the quasi- 
iiiliUisni implicit in Owen's assertion 
an undermining of the pivotal truths 
of the gospel. 

We are left then with a curious 
mixture of conventional Christian termi- 
nology allied to some doubtful concep- 
tualisation. What is clear, however, 
is that David Owen is most definitely 
not 'authentically post-Christian', and 
that whatever criticisms may be made 
of his theology, his strong sense of 
moral lightness and his personal inte- 
grity reflect qualities which are essen- 
tially Christian. • 
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In these days of rapid advances in 
science and changing ideas in other 
intellectual disciplines, the need for 
a coherent Christian world view is 
greater than ever before. Thinking 
Christians need to discuss the impact 
of new discoveries and attitudes in 
the fields relevant to their faith. Scien- 
tific developments frequently raise 
ethical and philosophical questions 
that have to be considered in the light 
of Christian belief, teachers need to 
grapple with new areas of knowledge 
and ways of learning, and theological 
students have to reappraise modern 
theories and critical insights into the 
Bible and related fields. All these 
require an opportunity for informed 
and scholarly discussion of the re- 
lations between current thought and the 
Christian faith. It is for this purpose 
that the Victoria Institute exists. 

Founded in 1865 the society has 
had many famous presidents beginning 
with The Earl of Shaftesbury, and in- 
cluding Sir Frederick Kenyon, Professor 
F.F. Bruce, and currently Sir Norman 
Anderson; all of them contributing to 
promote the aims and ideals of the 
society. 

Originally set up as a defence against 
the allegedly scientific attacks on the 
Christian faith by the followers of 
Darwin, the society now has a more 
constructive and forward-looking ap- 
proach believing that all truth is one 
and that all true knowledge can be 
related to God's revealed truth. Hence 
a broad spectrum of views is encouraged 
with no one denominational or theol- 
ogical tradition prevailing, in the belief 
that in this way the nearest approach to 
truth is likely to be achieved. 

The activities of the Institute reflect 
this approach of bringing recent develop- 
ments and their implications to the 
attention of Christians through a 
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journal ^-y^ ^j ya ~ hh published 

three \>S^Pt^£w' times a 
year) and meetings 
held annually ^-*-*** > ^ m London, 
and occasionally elsewhere. The annual 
meeting often takes the form of a whole- 
day symposium on some issue. The 
journal, Faith and Thought, contains 
papers of relevant interest to members 
and provides room for discussion and 
debate, whilst the meetings provide 
more time for presentation and informed 
discussion of such matters. 

Recent symposia have been on such 
topics as: sociology, modern culture 
anddevelopments in biblical archaeology. 
Regular readers of Third Way will no 
doubt have seen the reports of these 
meetings held towards the end of May 
each year. 

After 116 years the Institute is 
still unique in being the only learned 
society existing to relate science and 
the Christian faith. It does not see 
science as the enemy of faith but seeks 
to discover God's truth within its many 
forms. Its subtitle is the Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain, and sometimes 
the discussions have reached dizzy 
philosophical heights! 

Yet for all its intellectual and 
academic interests the society is relevant 



for all thinking Christians, for most 
of the points made and papers discussed 
are well within the grasp of the non- 
specialist. The value of the Institute 
lies in its willingness to grapple with 
new issues and ideas in order to learn 
the significance of them for Christian 
thought. This understanding it seeks 
to share with those who have the re- 
sponsibility in the classroom and 
pulpit of guiding the thinking of others. 

It does not seek to attack or dis- 
credit theories just because they are 
new, original, or seem to conflict with 
a traditional interpretation of the Bible. 
For the Institute is not afraid to take 
both Christian tradition and science to 
task, and in doing so to discover the 
truth behind them - which ultimately 
stems from God. Without such a valuable 
insight the Christian church would be 
the poorer and certainly less able to 
come to terms with modern thinking 
in its many and various forms. 

For it is only by grappling with 
issues as they arise that the credibility 
of Christianity, as a religion relevant 
to this age, can be upheld for those 
inside as well as those outside the faith. 
And in discussing new developments 
within all areas of knowledge the church 
is better prepared to fight when the 
need arises, and where the real battle is. 
In providing a forum for discussion and 
debate the Victoria Institute adds its 
contribution to this struggle and pre- 
vents many of the weaknesses and 
shortcomings inherent in woolly think- 
ing. For it is better to know one's 
enemy beforehand - how he thinks 
and how he is armed — than to face 
him unprepared and with weapons ill- 
suited to the task. 

Further details of the Institute and 

its work can be obtained from: The 
Assistant Secretary, 29 Queen Street, 
London EC4R 1BH. (Tel. 01-248-3642) 
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Biblical Christian in society? 



Politics, 
education, 
science, the 
arts, medicine, 
Third World, 
social problems 
. . . Third Way' 
believes that 
Christians should 
relate their faith 
to current issues 
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Yes, Jay Adams is 
biblical enough 

RAJU ABRAHAM replies to RICHARD WINTER'S 
article on the counselling approach of JAY 
ADAMS which appeared in our April issue 



In the April issue of Third Way, Dr 
Richard Winter acknowledged several 
values in the counselling writings of Dr 
Jay Adams. However, he stressed his 
misgivingsas well: for example, 'a dis- 
torted theoretical emphasis that gives rise 
to unfortunate consequences in the practice 
of counselling', or 'a faulty view of com- 
mon grace', or 'important Christian truths 
are slightly twisted and given an unhelpful 
emphasis', or 'a simplistic model', and so 
on. The title of the article 'Jay Adams— is 
he really biblical enough?', implied that 
not only was Jay Adams not biblical 
enough but that the writer would show 
how one could be more biblical. It is 
important to examine this, although lack 
of space means that I will have to restrict 
most of my observations. 

Quoting out of context 

At several points Dr Adams is not ade- 
quately quoted. For example, Dr Winter 
quotes him as saying, 'nothing in the 
Bible indicates that one must wait for 
change. Everywhere, immediate if not 
complete change is pictured as possible' 
(Competent to Counsel, Baker Book House, 
1970). However, the context of this quota- 
tion deals with change however small, 
and the hope for real change from a biblical 
perspective. Dr Winter comments that 
'The biblical emphasis seems to be that 
once we become Christians (a change of 
"state" before God) we begin a "process" 
of change culminating in being made 
perfect when we are with the Lord. It is 
a movement towards maturity. Paul uses 
images of battle and struggle against sin. 
Dr Adams agrees with every word of this; 
indeed it is a repeated emphasis in his 
writings. He does not say that Christians 
can reach a state of 'sinless perfectionism' 
in this life, as Dr Winter implies, but he 

does stress strongly the biblical emphasis 

on change. 

Then, is Jay Adams saying that the 
Christian's goal is usefulness, and not 
maturity, when he says 'restoration to 
usefulness therefore is the goal of Christian 
counselling'? This is again out of context, 
Jay Adams believes usefulness is one aspect 
of maturity. 

Shortly after this reference, Richard 



Dr Raju Abraham is Senior Registrar in 
Clinical Neurophysiology at the National 
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Winter states that 'Jay Adams seems to be 
saying that we are either mature and useful 
or immature and useless. It is one thing or 
the other.' But nowhere does Jay Adams 
say that if you are immature you are use- 
less. What he does say is that undealt-with 
problems such as anger and depression can 
restrict one's Christian usefulness and that 
counselling can bring restoration. 

Dr Winter also quotes frequently from 
Dr Adams' book Ready to Restore, (Baker 
Book House, 1981), a book expressly 
written for lay people and lacking the 
detailed argumentation of his other works. 

'Acceptance' theology 

Richard Winter's comments above are 
followed by a statement that, 'Unlike 
the present culture, God accepts us for 
who we are and not for what we achieve'. 
It is true that God accepts us for who we 
are in Christ, but he does in fact expect 
us to grow as Christians (as Dr Winter 
has already said). This should be done in 
the power of the Holy Spirit using biblical 
principles such as those illustrated in 
Philippians 2.12 and 13 ('continue to work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God who works in you to will 
and to act according to his good purpose'); 
1 Corinthians 3.11-15 (the quality of each 
individual's building upon the foundations 
of Christ) and Revelation ch.1-3 (the letters 
to the seven churches). 

Unwarranted inferences 

Richard Winter goes on to say 'I would 
imagine those who find it difficult to 
change rapidly do not stay with Adams 
and are seen by him not as failures of 
his theory or method, but rather as people 
who are in deep rebellion or sin. It goes 
without saying that this may be damaging 
to such individuals.' Surely in evaluating 

another's views in a critique, one ought 

not to 'imagine' but stick to facts. Jay 
Adams certainly does not view all failure 
as counsellee failure, though some is, and 
in that sense Jesus 'failed' with the rich 
young ruler and Paul 'failed' with Demas. 
They were not prepared to follow counsel. 
Jay Adams is the only Christian writer in 
this area who lists 50 causes of failure, 
most of which relate to the inadequacy of 
the counsellor. (See Update in Christian 
Counselling, 1979, The Christian Coun- 
sellors' Manual, 1973, both Baker Book 
House, and Christian Counsellors' New 



Testament, Presbyterian and Reformed, 
1977). 

In a similar vein, Dr Winter extends 
Jay Adams' views to indicate a total 
condemnation of Christian involvement 
in politics. This is simply not true. 

Questionable biblical exegesis 

Dr Winter writes, 'It appears there is little 
concern about taking time to help someone 
unravel the threads of a difficult past, to 
face up to and come to terms with scars 
and wounds and then deal more effectively 
with them... any weakness or vulnerability 
due to emotional or social deprivation 
appears to be seen by Adams as rebellion 
or sin.' 

Several undefined figures of speech which 
have strong emotional connotations are 
used here. But can Winter say that they 
grow out of biblical categories? He goes 
on to equate them with Paul's thorn in the 
flesh. 'I believe that it may also be necessary 
for some Christians to come to terms with 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities caused 
through the general effects of sins and the 
fall and which may be to them a "mental 
thorn in the flesh" for most of their 
lives.' 

Exegetes speculate as to what Paul's 
thorn in the flesh was (2 Corinthians 12.7) 
but one thing certain is that it was in the 
flesh. It is frightening to see scriptural 
language used to convey concepts not 
intended by the New Testament writer. 
Psychotherapeutic terminology should 
not be given the ring of biblical authority 
by the use of quasi-biblical language. 
Unsubstantiated charges 

The article makes serious changes against 
the counselling method of Dr Adams, 
the most weighty of which is, 'The more 
severe the psychological problem the less 
applicable his approach.' Dr Winter needs 
to show that people trained in the principles 
Jay Adams advocates have applied them 
and failed because of the method, after 
adequate follow up. However, no such 
evidence is offered. 

Such principles include the following: 
'a. A biblical understanding of the coun- 
sellee's problem, stemming from 

b. A clear understanding of the Holy 
Spirit's thrust... in scriptural passages 
appropriate to both the problem and the 
solution and 

c. A meeting of man's problem and God's 
full solution in counselling according to 

d. The formulation of a biblical plan of 
action leading toward 

e. Commitment to scriptural action by the 
counsellee.' (Lectures on Counselling, 1978, 

p. 192. See also77ic Christian Counsellor's 
Manual pp 161-216, and More than Re- 
demption, 1979, ppl84-248, all Baker 
Book House.) 

Dr Winter, by asking 'how would Adams 
deal with a depressed person who is so 
withdrawn that he cannot talk or a person 
so deluded that she believes that she is 
being poisoned?', implies that Dr Adams' 
approach can have little to say to such 
people. This is untrue; there are fully 
explained suggestions for dealing with 
such situations, for instance, in Update 
in Christian Counselling, vol. 1. Perhaps 
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he is asking if Dr Adams is against the 
use of drugs. In fact, he is not, depending, 
of course, on the purpose for which they 
are used. 

Areas of disagreement 

Inaccuracies aside, there are areas of real 
and serious disagreement between what 
Dr Winter believes and what Dr Adams 
writes. 

There is firstly a need to clarify terms 
which may be used differently on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic. 'Psychology' is 
the discipline which investigates how we see, 
hear, remember, etc. Clinical psychology 
is the application of the above to medical 
situations, eg I Q tests for dementia, 
tests for dyslexia, etc. Dr Adams believes 
that these are legitimate disciplines and 
refers to them, for instance, in Pulpit 
Speech (1971, Baker Book House). 

Sometimes these terms are used more 
loosely and overlap with 'psychotherapy' 
or, 'counselling' which have to do with 
changing people, their thinking and be- 
haviour through talk. Here is part of a 
standard definition of psychotherapy used 
widely in research: 'assisting individuals 
to modify such personal characteristics as 
feelings, attitudes and behaviours which 
are judged by the therapist to be inade- 
quate or maladaptive. 1 Stripped of jargon, 
this is talking about the problems a person 
has with himself, with others, eg. wife, 
children, parents, work, neighbours, etc. 
and, (we would add) with God. These can 
be summarised in the two commandments, 
loving God and loving one's neighbour, 
on which Jesus said hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

When one is talking about psycho- 
therapeutic (counselling) systems, one is 
not speaking of an enterprise such as 
medicine, but of religious ideologies with 
values, goals, attitudes, behaviour, and 
resources and methods for changing people. 
Thus they are as clearly religious as Hindu- 
ism or Islam. This is no new view of them 
and people without the maverick reputation 
of Thomas Szaz and R.D. Laing have 
held it. 2 

Psychotherapeutic research is dogged 
by difficulties, the discussion of which is 
beyond the scope of this article. For those 
interested there has been a good review 
published. 3 

In the USA, after an extensive study 
by a Senate committee, this was said: 
'Based upon evaluation of the literature 
no controlled clinical studies conducted 
and evaluated in accordance with generally 
accepted scientific principles confirm the 
efficacy, safety and appropriateness of 
psychotherapy as it is conducted today. 4 
There may be good reasons why this is the 
case, but space does not allow a discussion 

of them here. 

Psychotherapy is the area that Adams 
questions in all his writings and when 
psychiatrists enter into the field of changing 
people through talk, they usurp what is 
legitimately the area of the Christian 
minister. 'What is it then that a psychia- 
trist mainly does if he does not do medical 
work, if he is not really a medical specialist?' 
asks Jay Adams in The Big Umbrella 
(1972. Baker Book House). 'He talks. ..to 



people about their problems... to eliminate 
the pressures, the tensions, the difficulties 
and the terrible tangles into which their 
lives have been raveled. And this he does 
by talking... there is nothing particularly 
medical about solving problems by talk. . .So 
I say that the psychiatrist has usurped the 
work of the physician, but mostly of the 
preacher. And he engaged in this work 
without warrant from God, without the 
aid of the scriptures (in almost every case) 
and without regard to the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus he seeks to change the 
behaviour and the values of people in 
an ungodly manner. (Psalm 1.1) Insofar 
as he succeeds, the results may be feared.' 

Richard Winter asks if there are no 
truths in these psychotherapeutic metho- 
dologies? Dr Adams would say, of course 
there are, but no more than any other 
religion. Does that mean that Christians 
should spend their time searching out how 
to apply other religions to their own 
lives? Instead, should we not be applying 
the scriptures by the power of the Holy 
Spirit carefully and fearlessly to every 
facet of our own lives and counselling 
those we help to do the same? The attempt 
to integrate or syncretise non-Christian 
thought into the Christian life style is not 
new. 

Dr Winter traces Adams' views to an origin 
in Van Til's presuppositionalist apologetic. 
However, one can take a common sense 
approach to knowing where the Bible 
does apply. The main purpose of the Bible 
is to change people in a radical way before 
God and their neighbour. 

From the above flow three 'important 
consequences', says Dr Winter. Firstly, the 
area of counselling unbelievers; secondly, 
the image of God in the unbeliever, and 
thirdly, insights of secular psychology and 
psychiatry (more properly defined as 
psychotherapy). 

On the first, Dr Adams would say that 
as the business of changing people is the 
work par excellence of the Christian mini- 
ster (though also the responsibility of all 
Christians as well, see Galatians 6.1-5), 
one must use the resources that God has 
given in the Bible, evangelism in coun- 
selling, the Holy Spirit, prayer, scriptural 
methods being a few. In his 30-odd books 
Jay Adams gives hundreds of practical 
ways in which the scriptures apply to life. 
This work has been ably extended by others 
into the areas of interpersonal relationships, 
premarital and marital counselling, and 
bringing up children. 5 

No mental illness 

The question of insights from secular 
psychology and psychiatry have been 
largely dealt with above. More than that, 
is Jay Adams saying that there is no mental 
illness? He does say that there is nothing 
in the Bible that approximates to the 
modern concept of mental illness. He denies 
that his delineation of the two aspects of 
man is dualistic. He says that the moral 
can influence the organic and the organic 
can influence the moral. He reiterates in 
his writings the unity of man and this leads 
him to work closely with physicians. 
Dr Winter seems to propose that there 



is a third area in which human beings 
develop problems. This area has moral 
consequences but no moral causation; it 
has organic consequences but no organic 
causation. A person thus 'afflicted' may 
not change very readily or even at all, 
even if he becomes a Christian, sincerely 
desirous of change and faithfully applying 
biblical principles in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, it may also be necessary for some 
Christians to come to terms with weak- 
nesses and vulnerabilities caused through 
the general effects of sin and the fall... for 
most of their lives', says Dr Winter. If this 
is so, isn't it odd that Paul failed to mention 
it in writing to new Christians in such sin- 
drenched cities as Corinth, Rome and 
Ephesus? Many of these people must have 
grown up in homes where (if Dr Winter 
is right) we may assume 'scars and wounds', 
were inflicted by pagan parents. 

Not only is the New Testament silent 
about such an area but rather seems to be 
saying the opposite. (1 Corinthians 6.9-1 1) 

Is it credible that God, when inspiring 
the New Testament writings, left us un- 
informed for over 1900 years about these 
important 'insights' , allowing the church 
to flounder until modern-day psycho- 
therapists revealed them to us? 

The idea that there is a 'third area' of 
counselling problems, however, is not 
an uncommon view among psychiatrists. 
(Many non-Christian psychiatrists, of 
course, reject a moral area and for them 
there are only two.) Such differences 
indicate the fragmentation and division 
present in psychiatry, in contrast to a 
medical speciality like cardiology. 6 (For 
example, if someone came to me for a 
moderate or severe depression for which 
there was no organic cause, in London I 
could find a psychiatrist who would 
administer the treatment of the counsellee's 
choice. This might be electroconvulsive 
therapy, used by 72 percent of psychia- 
trists in the UK, drugs or one of the 
dozens of devergent psychotherapeutic 
'talk' therapies that are currently available.) 

We should welcome all attempts to be 
more biblical, but I think Dr Winter has 
failed to demonstrate that Jay Adams is 
not biblical enough. 

Christians need not be cowed by non- 
Christian philosophies in the guise of 
specialised knowledge. Rather, we should 
humble ourselves before God's living word. 
Dr Adams has addressed some fundamental 
issues. He has renewed confidence in the 
scriptures as a resource for living. 

Notes 
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Reaction 



Recognising 
the value 
of work 

Howard Davis and David Perkins (March 
issue) gave us a concise and searching 
analysis of the origins of the employ- 
ment problem in Britain today, with 
which 1 have no real quarrel. Where 
I do have misgivings, however, is in their 
prescription of a recommitment to the 
full employment policies of the 1950s 
and 60s as a way forward which pre- 
sumably they wish Christians to adopt. 

To begin with, they are extremely 
vague about how this might be achieved, 
other than by 'making work allocation a 
more collective responsibility'. But what 
might this mean? Gentle incentives to 
industry through 'enterprise zones'? Or 
a massive programme of nationalisation 



under workers' control? Or perhaps the 
compulsory direction of labour? We are 
not told. 

Secondly, the policy of full employ- 
ment, as traditionally understood, is 
itself open to question. If society de- 
moralises the unemployed by recognising 
paid employment as the only valuable 
form of work, then we can either seek 
to ensure that everybody has paid 
employment, or we can strive towards 
the popular acceptance of a fundamental 
redefinition of what counts as valuable 
work. Davis and Perkins advocate the 
former, whereas I believe that the latter 
is more in keeping with the tenor of 
scripture which tends to regard any 
activity which develops the created 
order for the benefit of mankind and 
the glory of God as valuable work. The 
church's duty lies in getting the state to 
recognise this radical redefinition of 
work in its social and economic policy. 

How might this be done? 1 will give 
just two small examples. The abolition 



National 
conservatism 

With reference to the article by Howard 
Davis and David Perkins in the March 
issue (Whatever happened to 'full 
employment'?), I found myself greatly 
helped by the review of what has 
happened in relation to thinking about 
employment and how expediency has 
tempered the approach with successive 
governments. 

I find myself supporting the re- 
evaluation of 'the purpose and meaning 
of employment' and the goal of 'full 
employment', but I believe there is a 
difficulty unremarked in the second 
reason put forward for a policy of full 
employment. Half-way through that 
paragraph the authors say 'By making 
work allocation a more collective 
responsibility than it is now, all of those 
involved in the work process would be 
forced to question and decide on 
matters like the implementation of the 
"new technology".' 

In our nation particularly we are not 
known for readily changing our ways, 
and fairly recent events have indicated 
that where a change of approach to 
methods is mooted, there is opposition. 
'Flexible rotas' may have been hastily 
pushed forward by British Rail manage- 
ment but, as far as I can see, the Rail 
Union has hardly given it a thought 
before saying it is not acceptable. Most 
changes for improvement, even with full 
consultation, seem to require a 
generation which, at the present time, is 
hardly a 'short term' possibility. 

Our national conservatism could be a 



stumbling block on the way to full 
employment and 'employment as a right', 
but I still pray for the day. 

Rev W. John Wyatt 

London, SW14 

Inadequate 
Christian work 
ethic 

Tony Walter (April issue) has drawn 
attention to a neglected part of our argu- 
ment as it relates to the non-employed 
population, especially women. Neither of 
us live in villages run by middle-class 
ladies and we wonder what evidence there 
is that women run the parish councils, 
PCC's and school Boards of Governors in 
such communities ! We would suggest that 
the social status of non-employed, married 
women is essentially derived from their 
husband's role in 'informal economy'. It 
is through their husband's occupation and 
earnings that they have access to the wider 
society. 

It follows that the majority of women 
are not directly comparable to the un- 
employed. On the other hand, because 
they do not have access in their own right 
to social recognition and rewards, they 
are 'second class' citizens, as feminists 
would generally claim. 

One response is to suggest that women 
should be granted full rights of participat- 
ion in employment and that nursery 
facilities should be expanded accordingly. 
Another is to suggest that domestic labour 
and child-rearing be re-valued by means 
of dramatically increased benefits to 



of the married man's tax allowance and 
its replacement by a universal maternity 
benefit, paid weekly to mothers of all 
children under 16, would give formal 
recognition to the hitherto undervalued 
work of mothers in rearing children. 
The introduction of a small hourly 
payment for voluntary work, fully 
disregarded for social security purposes, 
would also give formal recognition to 
the work of volunteers in supporting 
the social services. The work could be 
attested by a recognised volunteer 
organiser, and the payment claimed from 
the DHSS. Neither of these proposals is 
likely to reduce formal unemployment a 
great deal. What they would do would 
be to raise the status of certain work 
activities not formally recognised in the 
occupational hierarchy. 

The key issue then is not the allo- 
cation of work, as Messrs Davis and 
Perkins suggest, but the allocation of 
status and reward to some forms of 
work rather than others. Ultimately, the 
church must be involved in challenging 
the power structures which are respon- 
sible for the injustice of this allocation. 

Graham Bowpitt 

Nottingham. 



dependants, especially child benefits. It is 
a measure of the inadequacy of our 
Christian work ethic as presently conceived 
that it does not provide clear guidelines 
about the choices involved in these two 
alternatives. 

David Perkins 
Howard Davis 

University of Kent at Canterbury 

Open reply 

Although I have read Steve Parish's 
letter several times (May issue), I'm 
still not clear what his niggle is. First, 
he seems to scout the idea of being 
a 'nuclear pacifist', mocks me for 
speaking as if I had my own nuclear 
weapon which I've disarmed, and 
likens me to a legless football mana- 
ger. But I cannot see why my admitted 
'leglessness' should disqualify me from 
urging the legged not to kick people. 
Secondly, he calls me 'a private dove'. 
But I cannot see how a public pulpit 
statement of nuclear pacifism can be 
called 'private'? 

I suspect his real disagreement is 
that I said I wouldn't 'plead with 
people to adopt the same position'. 
All I meant by this is that I do not 
think one should use the pulpit to 
'plead' a controversial viewpoint as 
the only one biblical Christians can 
hold. This does not stop me from 
arguing the case, however, which I 
do both publicly and privately. 

Rev John Stott 

London WI. 
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Patriotism 

With reference to John Gladwin's article 
on the Falkland Islands in the May issue, 
1 should like to point out that it was 
Edith Cavell, not Sitwell, who said 
'Patriotism is not enough; I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards 
anyone'. 

1 feel that Christian pacifism means 
living the life of the peaceable kingdom, 
living by Jesus' standards even though the 
rest of the world does not accept them. 

Beth Allen 

London, N7 

Our apologies. Ed. 

Missionary 
contradictions 

The Rev Theo Samuel's letter in your 
April issue expressed clearly some of 
the contradictions inherent in being 
a missionary. To me it felt right that 
an Indian Christian should draw our 
attention to this, and I want to express 
my support for the reservations about 
missionary privilege and segregation 
expressed in Mr Samuel's letter. 

I wish I could affirm all he says 
about the availability of qualified Indian 
Christians for the vacancies in the 
advertisement which stimulated his 
letter. Several years ago, I remember 
that the desire of the CSI Diocese of 
Medak to appoint Christians to dio- 
cesan schools was frequently frustrated 
because suitably qualified Christians 
were either not available or not offering 
themselves. Christian hospitals in India 
are often having to appoint non-Christian 
staff to senior positions. A few weeks 
ago, when I asked why very few Christ- 
ians were on the staff of the CNI 
Lucknow Diocesan educational insti- 
tutions, in Allahabad, Varanasi, 
Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, the answer 
was invariably the same. Qualified 
Christians were not available. 

It might well be argued that the 
affluent Christian west has encouraged 
the brain drain which created this 
shortage of qualified Christians in 
India. It would, however, be difficult 
to justify depriving already hard-pressed 
Indian church institutions of Christian 
teachers simply to cater for what is 
very much a minority need. 

The major question, however, is 
whether separate provision should be 
made for the education of expatriate 
children, particularly the children of 
missionaries. 

In most urban centres in India, 
English medium education is available, 
though admittedly only to the relatively 
wealthy and privileged. Should the 
expatriate community reinforce these 
divisive structures of privilege within 



Indian society itself, and would it earn 
our commendation for doing so? 

Complete integration would imply 
using the local vernacular school system, 
but the prevailing situation makes it 
difficult to insist on this. Indian children 
who have been out of India for even a 
short time find re-entry into the ver- 
nacular almost impossible, and few 
attempt it. Similar constraints work in 
the opposite direction. 

At secondary level, the syllabus in 
Indian schools, in all states, is incom- 
patible with the requirements of c O' and 
'A' level examinations in the UK, unless 
the children go to very specialised 
schools on their return. Admission to 
tertiary education in the UK is proble- 
matic at the best of times. 

Many missionaries are acutely con- 
scious of the dangers involved. By 
sending their children to special schools 
they risk alienating the sympathy and 
understanding of their colleagues. They 
risk their children developing expecta- 
tions of privileged treatment, with all 
the appalling social consequences that 
entails. On the other hand, unless they 
arrange for education which will equip 
their children for life in their countries 
of origin, they will be accused of gross 
irresponsibility and neglect. Some 
resolve the ambiguity either by termi- 
nating their service overseas or by 
arranging for their children to be 
educated in their home countries. 
It would be unfortunate to suggest 
that the majority of missionaries were 
insensitive to the issues involved. 

Perhaps we need to remember that, 
in today's world, when churches invite 
missionaries and when churches send 
missionaries, the greatest threats to the 
spirituality of the people involved come 
from the inescapable contradictions 
which they vicariously carry on behalf 
of us all. 

Gordon Shaw 

Area Secretary for Asia 

and the Pacific, 

Methodist Missionary 

Society. 

Good 
example 

I am more than happy to respond to 
Rev Theo Samuel's letter (April) en- 
titled 'Missionary Racism', having had 
my three sons educated at Hebron 
school. I can assure him that his fears 
are unfounded. 

The advert about the school is 
admittedly a little misleading. About 
a third of the students are in fact 
of Indian or Asian origin, and my 
sons formed friendships with some 
of them, which still continue four 
years after leaving the school. The 
school is one of the bext examples I've 
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seen of racial integration. 

There are ample opportunities for 
the students to join in the worship 
and witness of Indian churches, and 
they have developed a more healthy 
non-racist attitude than many sup- 
posedly more enlightened Christians 
in the west. 

The recruitment of Indian Christ- 
ian staff has been looked at positively 
by the school council, but because of 
the government of India's restrictions 
and other factors (such as salary levels), 
the matter is not nearly so simple as 
Theo Samuel makes out. 

Would expatriate Indian Christians 
now living in the west be willing to 
return to India to serve this excellent 
Christian international school? 

John Martin 

Cambridge. 

Moral 
standards in 
society 

Andrew Duffell says ('Reaction' May 
issue) 'Socialist panaceas may seem 
more Christian - but they ignore man's 
sinful, human nature.' 'Socialism', of 
course, is a blanket term which covers 
many different schemes. But leaving 
this point aside, Mr Duffell's letter 
illustrates a very common Christian 
fallacy. One does not hear people 
saying 'Monogamous marriages may 
seem more Christian — but they ignore 
man's sinful, human nature'. In terms 
of personal morality, Christians set 
up moral standards. The inevitable 
failure to live up to those standards 
does not result in a lowering of the 
moral sights. 

Yet this is what happens when we 
consider society; and why? We may 
not set ourselves standards which are 
lower than perfection. The fallacy 
arises because people still think of 
Christianity only in terms of the per- 
sonal. The political is only relevant 
when it impinges on our Christian Moral 
Values (the family, sex etc). In fact, 
every action we perform has two 
simultaneous effects; in the personal 
sphere, the one-to-one level, and the 
wider social sphere, influencing the 
wider social environment which affects 
all the other individuals in society. 
Thus both the personal and the poli- 
tical must be seen as equally important, 
and the same standards must apply. 

We do not of course ignore man's 
sinful human nature. Christian socialists 
are both idealists and realists; idealistic 
in their standards, and realistic in terms 
of what they expect to be achieved. 

Kevin Probert 
Sheffield, Yorks. 
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Bleak 
outlook for 
homeless 



It is not only inadequate, middle-aged 
drunkards who tramp the streets of our 
cities looking for somewhere dry and 
out of the wind to spend the night; a 
recent government report, Single and 
Homeless, (HMSO, £9.50) revealed that 
a quarter of the single homeless in our 
large cities (there are 62,000 homeless 
people in England alone, according to 
official statistics) are women and one- 
third are under 30 years old. Neither can 
we dismiss them as society's inevitable 
failures, those who have never tried or 
never succeeded at anything, since over 
half of them have had some kind of 
higher education or training. 

Four main British churches have 
issued a joint statement in response to 
the report, calling for urgent government 
action to help the single homeless. The 
Church of England Board for Social 
Responsibility, the Methodist Church 
Division of Social Responsibility, the 
Church and Society Department of the 
United Reformed Church and the Cath- 
olic Housing Aid Society are calling for 
the extension of the Housing (Homeless 
Persons) Act 1 977 to give all single people 
the right to secure accommodation. 

They want the section of the Act that 
deals with the 'intentionally homeless' 
repealed. They believe that this section 
of the Act is being grossly misused by 
some local authorities; in the last two 
years there has been an 82 per cent 
increase in the number of people refused 
housing assistance on the grounds that 
their situation is 'intentional'. They are 
calling on the government to increase 
resources available to local authorities, 
especially in the inner city areas in order 
for them to provide housing for the 
single. And they are most urgently calling 
for an increase in local authority invest- 
ment in housing. 

Soon after the churches' statement 
was published, it was revealed that public 
spending on housing is likely to be cut 
by 20 per cent next year (housing has 
already been the most severely reduced 
of the Conservative government's pro- 
grammes). The Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities has estimated that, 
because of inflation, it would be necess- 
ary to spend an extra £3,501 million 
in 1983/4 just to hold the housing 
programme at its present level, but in 
its latest public spending White Paper 
the government has only allowed an 
increase of £2,760 million. Since most 
local authorities have already pared their 
council house subsidies to the bone, 



they will be forced to cut their capit.il 
investment in housing, which can only 
lead to a continued rise in the number 
of those who live without a home in our 
cities. 

Claire Disbrey 

Television 
ministry 

A study sponsored by the World Associ- 
ation for Christian Communication has 
suggested the setting up of 'Air-Care 
Fellowships', which would be related to 
existing churches in the same way as the 
Open University is to the established 
universities. WACC sponsored Peter 
Heinze (who originated Granada's 'Re- 
ports Action' programme) to undertake 
a feasibility study in television ministry. 
The study discusses what is being done 
in this field at present and suggests 
several ways of achieving a nationwide, 
locally-based pastoral care support sys- 
tem, linked to television programmes. 

The report, Air-Care, a Feasibility 
Study in Television Ministry, suggests 



that, while radio and television can 
prov: ,de information and advice for 
thosi i in trouble, and radio phone-in 
prog .rammes can go some way in pro- 
vidii ig a 'listening ear', the need for 
'an understanding heart' can only be 
ach ieved by referring people to someone 
whi j can offer them personal pastoral 
car e. 

Mr Heinze suggests the setting up of 
six regional 'broadcast churches', 'Air- 
Ca re Fellowships', run by an ecumenical 
te; im ministry and supported by local 
Cl iristians. About half of the broadcast 
se rvices would come from these churches. 
T he forms of worship would not always 
b e traditional but it would be hoped 
t! nat the ministers involved would, in 
t ime, become familiar to the viewers. 
I during the services viewers would be 
i jivited to contact the Air-Care Fellow- 
ship if they wished to raise any points 
or worries connected with the theme of 
the programme. Those who did so would 
be referred to other appropriate organ- 
isations, given advice or help over the 
telephone, or offered pastoral counsel- 
ling. 

Peter Heinze concludes in his report 
that the future of 'television ministry' 
largely depends upon the response the 
broadcasters get from the churches — 
on whether they are willing and able to 
co-operate in this sort of venture. 
Claire Disbrey 




Peter Heinze of Granada Television (right) with Dr Hans Florin, 
genera I secretary of WACC. 

Unexpected allies 



They are unexpecte d allies bi at the 
United Kingdom Temperance AJiliance, 
itself unable to campaign for law reform 
because of its status as a registered 
charity, finds itself in full sup port of 
proposals for change set before the 
Home Office by the National Union of 
Licensed Victuallers. 

The NULV report, 'A Case for 
Change', presumably designed t o protect 
the interests of membtirs, the reputation 



and dignity of the trade and the position 
of licensed premises as the main 
purveyors of alcoholic drinks, puts for- 
ward a number of proposals which 
temperance organisations would 
welcome. 

New outlets (on or off license) 
should not be opened if existing facilities 
are adequate. Licence applications 
should not be accepted from anyone 
who has not gone through and passed 
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and examination in a recognised train ing 
scheme. Tighter controls should be 
imposed on supermarket sales, notal >ly 
the banning of self-service and t he 
restriction of trading to 'licensed hour s\ 
The recent Home Office reply to tl ie 
report has proved disappointing to bol h 
organisations however. On most of th e 
points at issue it said there was n o 
evidence that change was really neces - 
sary, nor that it would decrease or solvt ; 
any of the attendant problems 01 r 
alcohol sales, namely drunkeness and I 
abuse. More specifically, it saw no link 
between any increase in problem 
amongst Vulnerable groups' (such as 
children) and growing numbers of off- 
license suppliers. "The licensing law does 
not exist to protect the on-licensed 
Trade from competition.', the Home 
Office concluded, rejecting any further 
controls. 

News is not all bad for the temperance 
movement however. Inflation, high un- 
employment and economic recession 
coupled with the changing tastes and 
demands of consumers who are increas- 
ingly 'drinking at home' has reduced 
beer production to its lowest level since 
1973 and the Scotch Whisky Associ- 
ation has reported a 5% drop in volume 
sales during 1981, citing increased duty 
as a further 'threat' to trade. 

Barry Etheridge 



Bereavement organisation 

Cruse, the national organisation for the 
widowed and their children, now have 
76 branches throughout Britain and, 
with several more opening this year, are 
on the way to their target of 240. Some 

2000 volunteers are now involved in 

providing the Cruse service. At their 
recent annual conference they an- 
nounced a major conference on 'Bereave- 
ment following Violence', to take place 
in September 1983, the launch of a new 
video film 'Living through Loss' and 
a new journal. The journal, called 
'Bereavement Care', is edited by Dr Dora 
Black and Dr Murray Parkes, will be 
published three times a year, and is 
intended for Cruse workers and all who 
help the bereaved. Details: Cruse House, 
126 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey 
TW9 1UR. 

Scarman conference 

The Evangelical Race Relations Group 
are organising a day conference on 
June 19 at Emmanuel Church in north 
London entitled 'Remember Scarman - 
a Christian response to Britain's crisis'. 
Details: Sue Conlan, 8 Oxford St., 
Nottinghan (0602 40876). 

Book congress 

The UNESCO World Congress on Books 
is to take place in London from 7-11 
June. The Congress aims to agree a 



The library and 
the church 

Libraries and churches have a great deal 
in common. They both need to do more 
to attract new members, and should be 
concerned with creating a friendly and 
welcoming atmosphere. They are both 
under pressure to become involved in 
political activism, yet both have tra- 
ditions which should not be lightly 
discarded. Both institutions have been 
traditionally linked with the printed 
word, and need to come to terms with 
the new communications technology. 

These were some of the conclusions 
to emerge from the annual conference 
of the Librarians' Christian Fellowship, 
held in London in April. Ken Bakewell, 
from Liverpool Polytechnic, pointed out 
that the Church of England had once 
been known as the Conservative Party at 
prayer. There was a danger that the 
pendulum had now swung too far in the 
opposite direction. He had recently 
heard a clergyman in a TV discussion 
imply that it was the church's duty to 
serve only those members of the working 
class who vote Labour. The Church 
could not divorce itself from politics, 
\ vhich is a major part of the real world, 
t >ut neither should it be seen as the limb 

-Memorandum- 

pi ogramme for world-wide action for 
th e book professions, UNESCO and the 
na tional authorities, and is for those 
coi icerned with books and their vital 
roll e in society, education and social and 
eco nomic development. UNESCO have 
invi ted several hundred individual par- 

tici) pants and observers who are auth- 

orit ies on the subjects to be discussed, 
fror. a the industrialised and the develop- 
ing c xmntries. 

Bilin gual film 

Serif Hure Union and BMMF Inter- 
natio nal have produced a unique film 
strip, 'Mohinder', with a choice of 
sounc itracks - one in English and one 
in Hi, ndustani. Designed for evangelism 
with . Asian adults and young people, it 
tells ti he true story of a high caste Indian 
Sikh i n Britain. Details of hire and sale 
prices from: SU Mail Order Dept., 
PO Bo. x 38, Bristol BS99 7NA. 

Church I Army Sunday 

13 Ju ne has been designated 'Church 
Army Sunday', in this year of their 
centenar y. On Wednesday 9 June there 
will be * i National Thanksgiving Service 
in Westm inster Abbey, attended by HM the 
Queen, a t which the Archbishop of York 
will preach. Founded in late 1881 by 
Prebendary Wilson Carlile, the Church 
Army, with trained lay 'officers', works 
in evangel ism and a wide and impressive 
range of sc rial work. 
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of one political party. 

In the same way, Mr Bakewell said 
that he had been disturbed by several 
participants in a recent BBC radio series 
on public libraries who suggested that 
librarians should concentrate on serving 
working class needs to the exclusion of 
other interests. He felt that libraries 
should be politically neutral, making a 
point of giving both sides of controversial 
issues, with material for and against 
Cruise missiles, proportional represen- 
tation, or CND. 

The challenge of new technology was 
taken up by a later speaker, Rev Ronald 
Englund, the Information Officer with 
the World Association for Christian 
Communication. He suggested that we 
might be living through a communi- 
cation revolution as significant as that 
which followed the invention of printing. 
Home communications sets would soon 
link each household with computerised 
networks which would open up thou- 
sands of communication possibilities. 
The role of libraries as information 
providers might be enhanced, but their 
traditional role of promoting literature 
might diminish, although books would 
not go completely out of fashion. 

'The question is whether this won- 
derful technology will help us to be 
more human, said Mr Englund, 'or will 
it be used to dehumanise people ... to 



Shaftesbury Lecture 

The Shaftesbury Project (on Christian 
involvement in society) are holding their 
first Annual public lecture at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brompton, on Wednesday 23 June 
at 7.30. The Rt Revd David Sheppard 
will speak on 'Understanding the Word of 
God for Rich and Poor'. Details: 
Shaftesbury Project (SL) 8 Oxford Street, 
Nottingham NGl SBH. 

Dundee Festival 

A festival to celebrate the gospel and 
explore discipleship will take place in and 
around the City Centre Churches in 
Dundee on 25-27 June. Called 'God and 
the Broken Community', it aims to help 
young Christians seeking to understand 
their faith, and work out commitment to 
Christ in today's culture. There will be 
drama, mime, puppets, music, preaching, 
seminars, workshops and worship. Further 
details: Mary Slessor Centre, Overgate, 
Dundee. 

Evangelism in context 

The London Institute of Contemporary 
Christianity is holding a week-end seminar 
on 18-20 June at Windmill House, 
Birmingham. The speakers are Colin 
Chapman, Patrick Dearnley and Andrew 
Kirk and the aims are to explore the full 
meaning of the gospel and examine its 
relationship to different cultural and social 
situations in Britain, and to discuss how 
the church may adapt to meet the challenge 
of evangelising the least responsive areas 
of our country. 
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make them "things" to be manipulated 
for profit?' 

Graham Hedges 



Britain in brief 



TV violence 

A recent government study from 
America has come the conclusion that 
the evidence is 'overwhelming' that 
watching television violence leads to 
aggressive behaviour in young people. 
The study, carried out by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, is being 
heavily criticised, not suprisingly, by US 
television companies. Research projects 
quoted in the report include one of 
London teenage boys which showed 
they were more likely to engage in 
serious violence after watching violent 
scenes on television. Another study 
found 'unwarranted aggressive behaviour 
in free play' among children of pre- 
school age who had just watched violent 
programmes. The question now, says 
the report, is no longer whether the link 
between TV violence and aggressive 
behaviour existed, but what explains it. 

No national curriculum 

The government has rejected the sug- 
gestion of the all-party Education Select 
Committee, that the Education Secretary 
should be given extra powers to cope 
with any local shortfall in educational 
provision. One of the Select Committee's 
central concerns, in its report to which 
the government was replying, was that 
the government should move towards 
some nationally agreed scheme of what 
should be covered in school teaching, 
and that this agreed curriculum should 
have an important part in determining 
the staffing of schools and the calculation 
of the educational grant related expen- 
diture for each local authority. The 
government's reply is that this would 
presuppose the adoption of 'a parti- 
cular national curriculum pattern, and 
this seems neither desirable nor necessary 
at this stage'. 

Capital punishment 

In Parliament's first debate on capital 
punishment for three years, MPs spent 
a day discussing new clauses which 
would restore the death penalty for a 
number of different crimes. In 1979 
they voted by 362 to 243 against the 
general principle of restoring the death 
penalty; this time they voted by 357 
to 195 against the return of the death 
penalty for murder, and by 332 to 208 
against the return of the death penalty 
for terrorist killings. 

Cable 'watchdog' 

The British Film Institute recently 
called for a consumer 'watchdog' body 
for cable television, in response to the 
Cabinet Office report on cable expansion 
and broadcasting policy. The Institute 
points out that the most important area 



The Russians (Marxist-Leninists) have 
shown sympathy for the Argentinians 
(fascist dictatorship) in their dispute 
with Britain (liberal democratic). Mrs 
Thatcher has spoken out against the 
fascist character of Argentinian rule. 
The Socialist Workers Party members 
have been shouting for a (fascist) 
Argentinian victory over the Britisih 
navy. It all sounds pretty topsy-turvy. 
Communists and Marxists are speaking 
up for fascists (the heroes of the Sp ianish 
Civil War struggle against Franco must 
be turning in their graves!) and right- 
wing governments who have long 
preferred virtually anything to Marxist 
rule have suddenly found a mora! 
conscience about fascism. At first 
sight it hardly seems an encourage- 
ment to ideological or moral consis- 
tency. 

Yet against the background of the 
present international scene such stances 
make some political sense. Seeing a 
dispute such as that concerning the 
Falkland Islands in isolation might 
only serve to confuse the observer. 
Behind this and other struggles in the 
modern world lies the basic power 
conflict between East and West. Indeed, 
a case could be made out in criticism 
of the Brandt Report, that in talking 
about North and South it misses the 
crunch division of our world into 
East and West. No wonder, then that 
the Americans pulled out all the stops 
to try and settle the South Atlantic 
dispute. Division in one's own house 
in a world delicately balanced between 
East and West is a recipe for weakness. 
The loss of influence in South America 
and the advance of the Cuban cause 
which might conceivably follow from 
Argentinian defeat and from hostile 
reaction to US support for Britain, 
could affect the balance of power in 
the modern world. At least, this is a 
possible strategic scenario and one 
which jittery governments might take 
seriously. 

For all the many things which have 
happened in post 1945 international 
politics — the rise of China, the de- 
colonisation of most of Africa and Asia 
etc - the central reality of international 
affairs remains the East-West divide. 

Assessing the issues at stake in Fast- 
West relations involves a complexity 
of approaches. Understanding the 



ideological divi de between liberal 
democratic trac Htions and Marxist- 
Leninis t traditic >ns is one such area of 
concern. Others will include a grasp 
of the history an d development of these 
power blocs, an u nderstanding of the 
different experien ces of East and West 
in the conflict witi b Germany in the 
last war, and an an. alysis of the psy- 
chology of mutual fear. 

Communication between East and 
West can be a means to enable us not 
only to a better undt ^standing but also 
to seek some resoluti' ?n in our relation- 
ships. Here the Christ, ; an church has a 
part to play. Over t he last few years 
greater efforts have: bei ?n made to 
establish good commur ucation with 
the churches of Ea stern Europe and to 
recognise the diversity o f their situation, 
of their theology and exi ^rience. The 
recent Peace Conf erence held in Moscow 
by the churches a:nd atter. 'ded by dele- 
gates from the We st is an t example of 
one form of comrnunicatic >n which 
could be fruitful in creativt ! relation- 
ships. These thing s are, of c ourse, used 
by politicians to j ustify thei r position 
for propaganda p urposes. W. *ulst this 
must be recognise d it does ni ~>t neces- 
sarily rule out the; validity of the exer- 
cise. In the end, peace is depe. ndent 
on East and West finding ways of living 
in relationship wi thout threat l <nd with- 
out compromising their integrit y . 

There are issuer for which wt i need 
each other's experience and insifc vh t. 
What is to be the form of the reli iti'on- 
ship of the churclh to the modern state 
where the state is no longer confe, sst dly 
Christian? That is not just an issue fcr 
the Marxist Leninist world. It is on e 
for us as we 11. Ho w. do we respond l .o 
the different ideologies which seek to 
shape the conscie nee of people toda.v? 
How do w e respo nd to the great moc'en > 
systems of power in political and 
economic life? W hat can we learn from 
each other about the process of power ? 
Behind the rigid r ealities of the division I 
of power in our world the Christian 
community can b e raising questions, 
identifyi ng areas c )f common concern, 
and doin g its theo logy in consequence. 
Thus we might ex pose ourselves and 
our wor ld to the Word of God for the 
history of East an, J West. 

John Gladwin 
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of public intervention is to c ;ontrol 
content to enable fair competitic >n with 
conventional television (cable oj >erators 
could in combination, for i' nstance, 
outbid the BBC and independen t TV for 
important national events whic h would 
then be available only to ca ib.le sub- 
scribers). 

Poverty line 

The family expenditure survey - 
a biennial analysis of p overt y in 
Britain - is not going to be published 
this year as usual, in order to save tax- 
payers' money, said goven iment minis- 
ters recently in Parliarr ,ent. Sihortly 
afterwards, Mr Norman Fowler, the 
Social Services Secretary ) revealed that 
the number of people claiming sup- 
plementary benefit is about to pass 
the four million mar k, the highest 
figure ever recorded. ' rhis figure does 
not adequately refle c t the number 
living on or below th e British 'poverty 
line' of supplement; iry benefit level, 
since it was also rev< jaled that in 1979 
one in three people entitled to receive 
supplementary bene ; fit did not claim 
it, because of igno ranee of their right 
to claim, and it is likely that these 
proportions have not substantially 
changed. Another recent report, pub- 
lished by the L ow Pay Unit, shows 
that because mo st of the income of 
the poorest fam ilies is spent on rent, 
power and food , inflation for them is 
running at 14 ? per cent instead of the 
1 2 per cent facf :d by th e average family. 
Several charitii ; S and MPs are taking 
action to try md persuade the govern- 
ment to drop its plans; to cut the rise 
in supplemer itary benefit next year 
from 1 1 per c ent to 10'/ i per cent. 

Non-white s jecurity? 
In an intervi ew with the Guardian news- 
paper, Mr 7 "imothy Raison, Minister of 
State in ch; u-ge of immigration and race 
relations a t the Home Office, said in 
early Ma> < that he t hinks the new 
British Ns uionality Act will eventually 
'give a greater sense of security', and 
that the Urban Aid ] programme and 
forthco n ring changes in the Local 
Goverr.r nent Act will ;make sure that 
more resources go into inner-city 
areas -.vhere many non-w.hite people 
live. T he Urban Aid progra.mme allows 
central government to give grants of 
up 'to 75 per cent towar ds local council 
projects for improving city life. A 
section of the Local Glovernment Act 
which provides for the government 
t'o tpay the salaries of people in projects 
flefiigned to help Coirnmonwealth im- 
migrants is being widened in scope 
b}/ the government, although not as 
v/idely as the Scarmiin Report sug- 
gested. The government's proposals 
for reforming the police complaints 
procedure are still awedted. Mr Raison 
was unable to say whether Lord 
Scarman's other mail \ proposal con- 
cerning the police - t hat there should 
be statutory police-cor nmunity Liaison- 
will be carried out. 
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For the most part Seerveld and I agree 
in our Christian perspective on art 
and the aesthetic. We both place art 
in the context of the Christian confes- 
sion of God as creator. And we both 
draw the conclusion that aesthetics 
is not merely a matter of taste. Quite 
to the contrary. There are aesthetic 
responsibilities which belong to us as 
creatures. We neither acquire them nor 
lose them by being redeemed. 

Having said this, both Seerveld and 
I wish to add at once that art is more 
than a matter of responsibilities. Art is 
given to us for our joy and delight. 
Art belongs to our shalom. 

Then too, Seerveld and I agree in 
wanting art to enter richly and deeply 
into the lives of all God's people, not 
just into the lives of the elite among 
us. Indeed, we want art to enter deeply 
into the lives of all humanity. We both 
wish to break the association between 
art and the elite. 

Likewise we agree that behind 
every work of art there is a world, 
consisting of the artist's goals, inten- 
tions, purposes, convictions; and that 
the work is an expression of this world 
behind the work. Characteristically the 
religion of the artist has central place 
in that world behind the work. Accord- 
ingly, Seerveld and I are both baffled 
by the reluctance of so many Christians 
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who write on the arts to acknowledge 
that some art is Christian and some is 
not. Surely some art is an expression of 
a Buddhist mode of thought and exis- 
tence. In that sense, some art is 
Buddhist art. Surely also Picasso's 
art is the expression of a passionate 
wish to overcome the world and mould 
it to his own design. In that sense, 
Picasso's is a pagan 'Promethean' art. 
Is not the painting of Georges Rouault 
in a wholly similar way Christian art? 

To mention one last point of agree- 
ment: Seerveld and I agree that 20th 
century art represents on many fronts 
a positive aesthetic contribution. It's 
not true that everything in the art of 
the 20th century is degradation. Of 
degradation there is indeed plenty. 
But also there is advance. 

So what's left to disagree on. Any- 
thing? Well, yes. Let me point out 
three areas in which we disagree. In 
this brief review I cannot argue my 
case on these matters. All I can do is 
put the issue before you. If it is some- 
thing that you wish or ought to pursue 
further, our respective books are there 
for your reading. 

(1) Seerveld is of the view that 
art came into its own in the 18th 
century. I disagree. Art has always 
been 'in its own'. It never had to come 
into it. Let me explain. Seerveld is of 
the view that art comes into its own 
when it is produced for the purpose of, 
and when it is used as an object of, 
aesthetic contemplation. And he holds 
(as do I) that art for aesthetic con- 
templation came into full flower for the 
first time in the 18th century. He does 
not deny that art has been produced 
and used for a great many other actions 
than that of aesthetic contemplation. 
But it is his view that wherever it is 
thus produced or used, it hasn't yet 
fully come into its own. The 'quali- 
fying function' of art is aesthetic con- 
templation. Thus he says, for example, 
that 'it is important to affirm that it 
was good for paintings to become 
paintings rather than to stay icons, 
because paintings are called upon in 
God's world to become full-fledged 
paintings rather than be crutches for 
meditation' (166-7). And so, on Seer- 
veld's view, liturgical art is art not 
come fully into its own. Liturgical art 
is art serving as crutch for the liturgy. 

I see no reason whatsoever to sup- 
pose that this is true. It seems to me, 
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in fact, to be a harmful view. As long 
as we think along these lines we will 
regard the composer who humbly serves 
the purposes of the liturgy in (some 
of) his compositions as doing some- 
thing inferior to the composer who 
serves the concert hall. And that is 
harmful. 

But why suppose that music comes 
into its own only in the concert hall, 
that it is not in its own in the church? 
In my judgment Seerveld has here 
accepted too uncritically the post- 
Enlightenment idea that art has some- 
thing special to do with the aesthetic, 
a view which has caused enormous 
suffering and distortion. What came 
into its own in the 18th century was 
not art, but aesthetic contemplation. 
The purposes of art are and always have 
been vastly more diverse than serving 
as objects of aesthetic contemplation. 
And art serving these other purposes 
does not mark some inferior stage on 
art's road to fulfilment. 

(2) Seerveld rightly urges the Christ- 
ian community to become engaged 
with the arts - though of course it is 
and always has been engaged with the 
arts, so that the real issue is: how is 
it engaged? and with which art is it 
engaged? In my judgment, what Seer- 
veld neglects to emphasise here is that 
we never find art in the abstract, but 
that always art presents itself to us in 
the context of a complex social insti- 
tution of art, which in every society 
is a fallen institution. Thus when a 
student comes to me and asks for advice 
as to whether he should seek a career 
as a performing musician, it is not 
enough for me to observe to him that 
music is legitimate for Christians, even 
more than legitimate - one of their 
callings. He and I will also have to talk 
together about that complex social 
institution of art in which he will find 
himself immersed if he becomes a 
performing musician; and we will have 
to go on to discuss how, and whether, 
he can live with integrity as a Christian 
in that fallen institution. 

Suppose we distinguish culture from 
society - meaning by 'culture', the 
artefacts that we produce in the course 
of our humanising the world, and 
meaning by 'society', that the whole 
complex of institutions within which 
we live our lives. We in the Reformed 
tradition have too long talked about 
culture as if it were isolated from 
society. The truth is, of course, that 

culture always presents itself to us in 

the context of social institutions. And 
always those institutions are fallen 
ones. So it is insufficient, though 
necessary, to issue ringing calls for 
Christians to engage in the arts. One 
must also join Christian artists in the 
struggles that confront them as they 
attempt to practice their craft and 
vocation in the context of the 20th 
century North American institution of 
art. 

(3) Lastly, I have my troubles with 
Seerveld's understanding of the aesthetic 



dimension. He takes allusion, or sug- 
gestion, to be at the heart of the 
aesthetic. He holds that the various 
phenomena of life and reality can have 
more or less of allusion or suggestion - 
hence more or less of the aesthetic. 
And he thinks that the aesthetic is 
especially prominent, for example, 
when we are playful, and when we do 
things just for the delight or fun of it — 
riding a bicycle into the countryside 
just for the fun of it is one of his 
examples. 

In the first place, I myself see no 
special connection between riding a 
bike for the fun of it, and the phe- 
nomenon of allusion or suggestion. 
Suppose one delights in the air, the 
breeze, the birds. Where is the sug- 
gestion? Where the allusion? 



He must acknowledge . . . 
that the presence of the 
aesthetic doesn't depend 
on actions or responses of 
us human beings 



Seerveld never really explains what 
he means by 'allusion' and 'suggestion'. 
So presumably he has in mind the 
phenomena that we customarily pick 
out with these words. Now in one sense 
of these words, allusion and suggestion 
are things that we do. They are acts 
that we perform. We suggest something, 
we allude to something. A desk doesn't 
allude to anything. However, in another 
sense of 'suggest', the sight of a tree 
can suggest various things to us, bring 
various things to mind. Now it looks 
to me as if Seerveld weaves back and 
forth between these two phenomena, 
that of someone alluding to or sug- 
gesting something, and that of an 
object suggesting various things to our 
minds. In any case, it is clear that on 
Seerveld's view the aesthetic dimension 
occurs only when an allusion is made 
by us or when an object suggests some- 
thing to us. Apart from human beings, 
there is no aesthetic dimension, on his 
view. It all depends on us. 

My own guess is that what Seerveld 
is here groping toward is the same 
thing that I call expressiveness, this 
in turn grounded on what I call fit- 
tingness. But if so, then he must acknow- 
ledge along with me that the presence 

of the aesthetic doesn't depend on 

actions or responses of us humans 
beings. A line is expressive of weari- 
ness whether or not it actually suggests 
weariness to anyone, and whether or 
not anyone actually uses it to suggest 
weariness. Expressiveness is inherent in 
the nature of things, there for us to 
discover, not brought into being by us. 

So what then is my view on the 
nature of the aesthetic, if I reject this 
man-dependent construal of it? For 
the answer to that, I have no choice 
but to refer the reader to my book. It 
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can't be said in two sentences. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the 
book under review will, I feel sure, 
energise many Christians into becom- 
ing engaged in the arts more respon- 
sibly, more 'christianly,' than they 
have been in the past. Furthermore, 
much of the book is splendidly written. 
It has seemed to me that a good deal of 
Seerveld's writing in the past was 
mannered and obtrusive, excessively self- 
conscious. It seemed to me that in 
that way it often violated the 'norms 
for the lingual'. Most of that is now 
gone. The words are still striking. But 
seldom now does their dazzle inter- 
fere with their work. 

CALVIN SEERVELD 



ART IN ACTION 
Nicholas Wolterstorff 
Don Mills, Ontario, 
Oxford University 
Press, 240pp, $12.50 



1 . Overview 

Perhaps a good way to help a pros- 
pective reader understand this care- 
fully written book is to say it details 
an ontology of art. 

The core of the argument con- 
sists, in my judgment, in the exposition 
of 'fittingness' and in a description of 
the artist's 'action of world-projection' 
(96-150). These points on 'fittingness' 
and the artist's 'action of world-pro- 
jection' are complemented by a running 
commentary which is critical of western 
society's having institutionalised art, 
our virtually confining fine art to the 
High Art of musea and concert halls 
for aesthetic contemplation by an elite. 
Wolterstorff wants to restore a full, 
widely diverse, functioning-in-society 
approach to art. The instrumentality 
of artworks is a key, underlying thesis. 

He self-consciously pursues both his 
critique of the artistic status quo and 
his ontology of art-in-action as a parti- 
cipant in the Calvinist tradition of human 
cultural responsibility in history 
(78,177). 

2. Method 

Everything is written with exacting, 
terminological care. You can practically 
trust the prose that there will be no 
conceptual confusions. The precision 
which results from various logical 
excursions in the text (and in Hie 
appendix on 'an expression of, 'expres- 
sive of and 'self-expression') might be 
daunting for those of us not so trained, 
but the disciplined clarity of presen- 
tation is truly admirable. 

Paired with this meticulous care is 
a disarming casualness. 'Let us say 
that aesthetic contemplation is ...' 
so-and-so. 'Let me now for the sake 
of convenience introduce a bit of 
terminology'. 

Another important example of what 
is at stake in terms : A 'state of affairs' 
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is not taken to mean any given creaturely 
reality that can serve as a touchstone 
to test human subjectivity; but 'A 
state of affairs may be described as a 
way things can or cannot be. So far as 
I can see, there are such ways' (131). 
Such use of the term 'state of affairs' 
allows it to function as a lynchpin in 
Wolterstorff's ontology of imagined 
worlds and to shape his main answer 
as to why humans produce art (145). 

There is nothing illegitimate here. 
Every philosopher needs terms and 
definitions. It may just be important 
for a reader to realise (1) that 'Let us 
say' statements in this book are fre- 
quently what Aristotle identifies as un- 
argued, primary premises, and (2) 
that definitions, also informal defini- 
tions, like stone fences, have a way of 
walling in and walling out neighbours 
in a discussion. 

I think too that this engaging, cas- 
ual manner of introducing analysis 
reveals a fixed philosophical methodo- 
logy it would be fair to call 'instru- 
mentalist'. Wolterstorff mentions in the 
section on 'Norms in Art' that he has 
'adopted a qualified instrumentalist 
theory of artistic value' and of 'aes- 
thetic excellence' (158). I must admit 
1 feel uneasy about how such methodo- 
logical praxis may affect the root 
meaning of truth in a Christian philo- 
sophy of knowledge about art. (I say 
this realising that my own claim, namely, 
that there needs to be a characteris- 
tically biblical, jealous view of truth 
applicable to aesthetic theory, may 
strike an 'instrumentalist' as ill-conceived 
or as the 'essentialist fallacy'[7-18,l8] . 
Cf. my Rainbows, pp. 105-09.) 
3. Systematic crux 

Art in action is intended as an analytic 
probe into the basic structural nature of 
art. 'It is my goal In this book to dig be- 
neath the particulars of how art func- 
tions in other societies, down to what is 
universal in art (page 1 1). 

Two main judgments emerge: (1) 
The basic framework for our approach 
to art should be that 'works of art are 
instruments and objects of action', 
on the part of the artist and on the part 
of the public, and NOT, first of all, 
that artworks are in fact a particular 
kind of cultural response that bodies 
forth human (probably faulty) praise of 
the true God or (possibly brilliant) 
service to an idol (84-90). (2) Thanks 
to the marvellous power of envisage- 
ment God gave us humans - 'envisage- 
ment' is an excellent word to replace 
Coleridge's clumsy 'esemplastic imagina- 
tion' — the 'world' imagined and pro- 
jected by artists in their works 'is the 
most pervasive and important of the 
actions that artists perform' (122, 
130-34). 

I continue to wonder why, with 
respect to the first main judgment, 
it is so important for Wolterstorff to 
oppose what he names 'the Protestant 
view' and to go out of his way (with 
an exegesis of Romans 1.18-32 that 



strikes me as forced) to reject the 
position that religion is the inescapable, 
defining structure of man such that 
all of a human's actions are actually 
allegiance to the Holy Spirit or driven 
by the vanity of Sin. I wonder why, 
especially because he affirms that the 
world behind an artwork (that com- 
plex of what an artist and his or her 
community believe) is 'often' confirmed 
in the world of the work (89-90, 114). 
Is this polemic necessary? Or, more 
pointedly (and I don't mean it rhetori- 
cally), must this attempt to honour 
the full, mixed, historical embedded- 
ness of art in our day of fragmenting 
secularity entail a denial that art is 
always an expression of faith-vision 
and that such expression is necessarily 
of primary concern? 

On the second main systematic 



judgment, regarding the artist's 'action 
of world-projection', let me only 
observe that 'projection' is a very 
modern, post-Romantic formulation of 
the age-old problem of mimesis (123), 
and it seems to keep stage-centre, 
curiously enough, the benefit of art's 
being there for 'consideration' (134), 
the very purpose art-in-action was 
meant to relativise, namely, the (per- 
ceptual or non-perceptual) 'contem- 
plation that satisfies' (10, 44, 82). 
It is also said that 'pure' music and 
'abstract' art are artefacts that are not 
(ever?) used for projecting imagined 
worlds (122). If this were so (although 
I am not convinced 'pure' music and 
'non-representational' painting lack such 
a correlate, imaginary world of mean- 
ing), and if it includes 'pure' dance and 
'abstract' sculpture as well as archi- 
tecture (although architecture is not 
considered a bona fide fine art for the 
purposes of this book [7, 38]), then 
such exceptions would seriously impede 
the theory, it seems to me, from getting 
at 'what is universal in art'. 

4. Historiographic judgment 

A brief review cannot do justice to the 
eloquent indictment made in this book 
of the sins of the modern art world, 
its institutional establishment of cove- 
tous pride in fine art. The piety and 
deep Christian commitment of the 
author spill over into numberless 
insights backed up by an immense 
amount of firsthand contact with 
High Art and 'low art' from African 
masks to John Barth. A reader and a 
reviewer can only simply be thankful 
to God for the testimony offered. 



But I question the historiographic 
interpretation made of the develop- 
ment toward art as we know it at the 
Tarragon theatre, Harbour Front poetry 
readings, and art gallery. In my judg- 
ment it is not idiosyncratic (67, 178) 
but normative in any developing civili- 
sation for art to come institutionally 
into its own as art, just as it is normative 
for education in a developing civilisation 
to be differentiated into school insti- 
tutions for education-as-such in society. 
Our Christian critique should fault the 
elitist idolatry and wilful hermeticism 
of musea and concert hall in western 
culture but not its institutionality. 
5. Questions for opening discussion 
The remarks Wolterstorff makes about 
the institution of high art also hold, 
he hints, for our world of professional, 
academic philosophising (208). With 




that in mind I alter his moving diag- 
nosis on page 61 to read: 'The insti- 
tution of high professional philosophy 
is a profoundly secular institution — 
with the result that the philosopher 
who identifies himself deeply with 
some religious community will con- 
stantly have the experience of being 
a divided self living in two worlds. 
The institution of high professional 
academic philosophy is a jealous god!' 

No Christian philosopher in aesthetic 
theory wants to be double-minded 
and divided against oneself. It would 
help us much in pursuing an integrated 
Christian aesthetic theory, I think, 
if it could be shown how the 'theoretical 
equipment' (132) of art-as-instrument 
for-action-use is cause-generated by his 
basic Reformed world-and-life-view. 
Otherwise, where does this proposed 
strategy as 'the basic framework' for 
our Christian approach to art come 
from? 

I ask myself whether Wolterstorff's 
strong drive to emphasise the rightful, 
relative, multiple place of (fine) art 
in society has not let him mistake a 
necessary external relation of art for 
its definitive internal structure. I also 
wonder whether a more developed 
Christian philosophical cosmology (be- 
yond the matter of 'fittingness' - 
creation order holds during historical 
change — might not help furnish us with 
a stance on norms for art that does 
not remain with an 'instrumentalist' 
conception of good art (1 58). 

There are more 'good' questions 
to ask, because Art in action is a serious 
attempt to move us onward toward 
a Christian aesthetic theory. 
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Cinema/Hazel Bidewell 

Does one life matter? 



MISSING 

Directed by Costa-Gavras 

UIP, Cert AA, released in London 27 May. 



So topical is this film that when, later 
on in the evening, the TV cameras 
showed troops in El Salvador, I was 
hard put to it to decide whether I was 
watching a continuation of 'Missing' or 
whether what I had seen during the day 
was really an 'in depth' version of the 
six o'clock news. Here was proof that 
it is not necessary to put on a star- 
studded spectacular, or even for that 
matter to have apparently much of a 
story, to make some very cogent points 
with directness and superb artistry. 

Charles Horman (John Shea), a 
young American journalist living and 
working in an unnamed Latin American 
country, is arrested and disappears. No 
enquiries on the part of his wife Beth 
(Sissy Spacek) or his father Ed (Jack 
Lemmon) produce anything other than 
conflicting reports or plausible double- 
talk: the plot is based on a terrifying 
real-life story. The sub-plot brings Beth 
and Ed to a new understanding of, and 
respect for, each other, 
and reveals 



things about Charles hitherto unappreci- 
ated by his father. On the way, we catch 
a glimpse of some of the unflattering 
skeletons Charles has uncovered in his 
country's cupboards (but were his own 
affiliations as a journalist entirely 
blameless?). 

We are left in no doubt as to the 
horrors of a military coup; the curfew, 
the senseless destruction by nervous, 
trigger-happy soldiers; the disregard for 
life and property, the fearful, passive, 
blank acceptance of the situation by the 
situation by the majority of the people, 
the brutality and the tension. Nothing 
in the film is over-dramatised, but the 
realism is chilling, the impact shattering. 

Directed by Costa-Gavras, 'Missing' 
follows in a tradition of his films with 
explosive, political flavour but which 
homes in on the human drama lying 
behind the headlines. Here he looks at 
a community gone berserk and traces 
the trail of suffering, translating callous 
statistics into human terms. 'In a country 
where 20,000 people were suddenly 
dead or missing,' he has said, 'what does 
one life matter, more or less? It has to 
matter. Or we are less than human.' 
This film is the official American 
entry to the Cannes Film Festival 
this year. It hits hard. 
'Missing' could be anywhere 
and anyone — of us. 




Stephen Martin 

GPs and the 
politics of 
medicine 



THE FAMILY DOCTOR: HIS LIFE 
AND HISTORY 
Ronald Gibson 

Allen & Unwin, 1981, xv+ 214pp, 
£9.50 

Sir Ronald Gibson has had special 
experiences to qualify him to write 
this book. He is not only a family 
doctor, but was also chairman of the 
BMA 'Parliament', the Representative 
Body. 

The book is thus two interwoven 
stories, the one of Sir Ronald's own 
life, as a general practitioner, and the 
other of the history of medicine, 
dwelling particularly on the politics 
of medicine over the last 30 years. 

As a family doctor, I found the 
personal history the more interesting 
part, providing a glimpse into Sir 
Ronald's way of life as a sincere and 
compassionate GP. He recalls the 
nostalgic days when a family doctor 
was known as a real family friend 
in his local neighbourhood and was 
unable to walk down a station plat- 
form without being consulted or con- 
gratulated by his patients. 

Much of the discussion on the inter- 
face between the profession and the 
government makes depressing reading. 
Governments are slow to change, slow 
to implement recommendations and not 
infrequently guilty of dishonesty. How- 
ever, whatever the shortcomings of the 
present system, it is so much better 
than it was at its inception in 1948 
that it is hardly recognisable as the same 
National Health Service. 

GPs are better trained and facilities 
for post-graduate education are well 
established. The GP is no longer an 
isolated doctor but part of an organised 
primary health care team. He has 
been able to adapt to the changing 
needs of a changing society. He has 
become increasingly society's 'priest' 
and only a small proportion of his time 
is spent on pure medical care. On the 
other hand, there is a devaluation of 
the doctor's authority by the ignoring 
of his unique knowledge of a family 
and the use of social workers and others 
to decide on social needs. 

The historical background to general 
practice shows how the generally 
well-respected profession of today was 
anything but that in the past, with 
just about anyone being able to practise 
medicine, without any training what- 
ever. There is also an excellent chapter 
on the demands placed upon the doctor's 
family and their involvement in his 
practice. 
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Many books are published which 
we believe Third Way readers 
would like to know about, though 
we cannot review them all 



Ethics 

The NECESSITY OF ETHICAL ABSOLUTES, 
by Erwin W. Lutzer, with a response by 
Mark M. Hanna. Paternoster, December 1981, 
xi+1 100pp. £3.80. (Christian Free University 
Curriculum. Philosophy series) Examines 
cultural relativism, situation ethics, be- 
'haviourism and emotive ethics, finds that 
they replace traditional western ethics with 
other moral absolutes, and argues that Judaeo- 
Christian ethical values are still worth con- 
sidering in a society dominated by humanistic 
systems. 

History 

PIUS XII. HITLER AND THE JEWS, by 
J. Derek Holmes. Catholic Truth Society, 
1982, ii+1 8pp. £0.40. 

Dilemmas facing the Pope who was elected 
in 1939, and how he risked losing his re- 
putation to save Jewish lives. Taken largely 
from chapter 4 of the author's 'The Papacy 
in the Modern World' (Burns & Oates, 1981). 

The SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCHES "IN A 
REVOLUTIONARY SITUATIONS Marjorie 
Hope & James Young. Paternoster, 1981, 
xiv+268pp. £8.60. 

Four chapters of historical background 
precede 13 on the state and the churches 
(taken each denomination in turn) from 1960 
on, and a further 3 chapters looking to the 

future. Detailed chroniclino.\>ut with emphasis 

on personalities. 
Medicine 

THERAPY AND CARE, by G.R. Dunstan. 
Aberdeen University Press, March 1982, 
26pp. £1.00. 

The Malcolm Millar Lecture for 1981, on 
psychotherapy. 

Music 

MODERNIZING HYMNODY, by Chris Idle. 
Grove Books, July 1982, 24pp. £0.70. (Grove 
Worship Booklets. 81) 

General principles of updating old hyms; 
by one of the editors of 'Hymns for Today's 
Church' (due from Hodder in November). 

Politics & Government 

HOLINESS AND POLITICS, by Peter 
Hinchliff. Darton. Longman & Todd, June 
1982. 272pp. £8.50. 

Psychology 

EMOTIONS, by James C. Dobson. Hodder & 
Stoughton, June 1982, 144pp. £1.50. 



Race & Immigration 

The ENEMY WITHIN. Soundstrip: 134 
frames + cassette tape 29 mins. £20 to buy, 
£5 to hire. 

British Council of Churches Community and 
Race Relations Unit (2 Eaton Gate, London 
SW1W9BL) 

Black people describe what it is like to surfer 
from people's racial prejudice. 

Sex and Marriage 

CHRISTIANS AND SEX, by Edward H. 
Patey. Mowbray, 1981 , 31pp. £0.60. 
(Enquirer's Library series) 

DIVORCE: ONE WOMAN'S VIEW, by 
Monica Furlong. Mothers' Union, 1981?, 
28pp. £0.80. 

Social & Moral Theology 

TO CORINTH WITH LOVE: 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN THE LIGHT 
OF PAUL'S LETTERS TO CORINTH, by 
Michael Green. Hodder & Stoughton, June 
1982, 128pp. £1.50. 

LIFESTYLE IN THE EIGHTIES: AN 
EVANGELICAL COMMITMENT TOSIMPLE 
LIFESTYLE, edited by Ronald J. Sider. 
Paternoster, 1982, 256pp. £5.80 (Contem- 
porary Issues in Social Ethics, vol. 1 ) 
Includes the Statement endorsed by the 
International Consultation on Simple Life- 
style (Hoddesdon, Herts., 1980), with back- 
ground papers by Ronald Sider, Vinay Samuel 
and Chris Sugden, Rene Padilla, David Watson, 
Donald Hay, Gottfried Osei-Mensah & 
Tadtaka Maruyama, and testimonies and 
Bible Study notes. 

(More detailed information of the book 
which we first Checklisted in February.) 

An EVANGELICAL COMMITMENT TO 
SIMPLE LIFE-STYLE: EXPOSITION AND 
COMMENTARY by Alan Nichols. Lausanne 
Committee for World Evangelisation (avail- 
able from Scripture Union bookshops). 
1981, 34pp. £0.50. (Lausanne Occasional 
Papers, 20) 

The Statement, written and endorsed by 
the International Consultation on Simple 
Life-style (Hoddesdon, Herts., 1980), with 
commentary and short bibliography. 
The CREATIVE by Sidney Bigman. Ramsey: 
A.M.F.. 1981, 303pp. £9.95. Christian 
social & economic consideration in indus- 
trial countries. 

Sociology 

The POVERTY DEBATE AND THE 
CHURCHES. William Temple Foundation 
(Manchester Business School, M15 6PB), 
Studies being undertaken by church groups 
concerned with poverty. 

World Development 

ARCHBISHOP ROMERO: MARTYR OF 
SALVADOR by Placido Erdozain. Lutter- 
worth, 1981 , xxvi+IOIpp, lltu*. £2.95 
Portrait of the Archbishop who started as 
a studious and introverted conservative and 
was ultimately shot because of his political 
identification with the oppressed. 



Sir Ronald does not comment on 
the more disturbing facts relating to 
the doctors themselves, such as the 
highest rate of alcoholism and suicide 
of any social group. Nor does he discuss 
the difficult ethical problems that face 
any Christian doctor in trying to deal 
with problems that arise from deterio- 
rating moral standards in society. 

Tony Walter 

Lament for the 
working class 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Jeremy Seabrook 

Quartet Books, 1982, xiv+226, £8.95 



In this book, Jeremy Seabrook shows 
that the degradation of unemployment 
is not a polar opposite to the dignity 
of work; rather, the generally appalling 
experience of unemployment is directly 
related to the generally appalling ex- 
perience of work. The author's burden 
is that, in spite of increased benefits, 
unemployment is perhaps an even worse 
experience now than in the 1 930s. 

The book is like a television docu- 
mentary in prose, with cameos of un- 
employed men, women and families 
that the author interviewed and lived 
with; it is easy reading, and moving 
in places. Essentially, it is a powerful 
lament by a committed socialist over 
what has happened to the working class 
in the last couple of generations. 
Seabrook shows what has been lost 
as the price of material progress, the 

costs that are drowned in the bubble 
of the market place but that working 
class folk continually refer to in the 
sense of loss that pervades their talk. 
If there is one word that sums this up, 
it is demoralisation, in both senses of 
the word: a sense of despair and loss 
of hope, and a general loss of a pre- 
vious set of moral values. It is the de- 
moralisation of the working class in 
general that makes unemployment so 
bitter. 

How does this demoralisation show 
itself? Despite the fears of the Luddites, 
industrial capitalism until now has in 
general proved its need for labour in 
vast numbers. The generation of the 
1930s believed their labour to be 
indispensable. From their toil in im- 
portant, basic industries producing 
indisputably useful products such as 
ships, food and clothes, arose the 
dignity of the old working class and 
its stoicism in hard times. This was 
the moral capital of the labour move- 
ment which provided hope for the 
unemployed of the 1930s. 

Hope no longer exists. The solidarity, 
the sharing of what little they had, 
is now replaced by the collapse of 
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neighbourliness, every man for him- 
self, and spying by neighbours on 
social security 'scroungers'. 

The unemployed of the 1930s 
could use his or her skills in metal- 
work or textiles to help the family 
get by (there is a touching example 
of an ex-welder from a Sunderland 
shipyard who recalled how he made 
mugs for his family from old tin cans); 
but what use are the skills developed 
today by the ex-worker from a plastics 
or silicon chip factory? There is what 
Illich calls a new poverty here, a loss 
of the capability of acting autono- 
mously, a new dependence on the 
market. People have been de-skilled 
not only as producers but also as con- 
sumers, so that they must now purchase 
what previously they could do them- 
selves. As Marx predicted, everything 
now has to be bought and sold, and 
human values and resourcefulness have 
disappeared. As one old lady from 
Sheffield put it, 'Working-class people 
used to be proud of how much they 
can do with very little money; now 
people feel ashamed of how little they 
can do without a lot of it.' The im- 
provident minority has now become 
the desired norm. 

Seabrook tries not to romanticise 
the poverty of the 1930s. The tragedy 
for him is that a once prudent, frugal 
working class was confronted with the 
prospect of plenty and could have 
combined the two, frugality and plenty, 
to end poverty for ever. It chose not 
to; it chose instead to swop one poverty 
for another. I am not satisfied by 
Seabrook's explanation of why this 
opportunity was missed, but the book 
does not claim to be a major treatise 
in sociological theory; its strength lies 
elsewhere, in the simple documentation 
of how half this country lives. 

There is much here to ponder for 
those readers of Third Way who are 
committed to living more simply. 
The book shows how a couple of 
generations ago, this country had 
the values of frugality, responsibility 
and mutual sharing that Sider et al now 
long for. Seabrook provides no evidence 
that their loss had much to do with 
any loss spirituality. For him, moral 
strength comes from the dignity of 
labour, and capitalism once found it 
profitable to exalt labour. Now 'labour 
saving' is capitalism's proudest achieve- 
ment; labour is in decline, and the moral 
strength goes with it. 

The loss of moral fibre Seabrook 
documents reminds me of Mary White- 
house, yet his explanation of this loss 
is Marxist. This is a materialist account 
of what underlies moral values (and 
even theological values, such as hope), 
a paradox perhaps because the author 
is manifestly against that other kind 
of materialism, the mad rush after 
commodities. 

There is much we can glean from 
this book, and we are certainly re- 
minded of the enormity of the task 



ahead. The old labour movement is 
dead; what will replace it? The field 
is open. 

Barbara D'Arcy 

Exuberant 
jungle of art 



THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY ART 
edited by Harold Osbome OUP,655pp, 
illus, £19.50. 



This rich and comprehensive book is 
packed with authoritative facts and a 
lavish range of subjects: individual artists 
well known and obscure; ideas, trends, 
movements, styles of 20th century 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts; 
pages given to extended discussions of 
the arts in various countries, areas, 
continents. There are fascinating cross- 
references within the entries: influences/ 




Bridget Riley: 'Movements in Squares', 1962 
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friends / enemies / contacts / teachers/ 
schools, all are there, and one can roam 
about in this book as one might prowl 
from room to room in a well-planned 
gallery, often finding oneself back in 
room number one but with another 
viewpoint. The illustrations are generous 
and representative and the colour good. 
Harold Osborne, who edited the Oxford 
Companion to Art and the Oxford 
Companion to the Decorative Arts, has 
given us another valuable guide book 
for what he calls 'the exuberant jungle 
of contemporary art'. 



Iain McGregor 

Arts desire 



ONE OF THE RICHEST GIFTS, 
John Wilson, 

HandselPress, 1981, 124pp, £5 (paper- 
back). 

The world took a clerk and made him 
redundant. Hut God made him a pro- 
phet. Crusader for and defender of the 
arts, John Wilson is the kind of man you 
pass in the; street without a second 
glance. That's how he likes it. It's good 
to know as much because you would 
never guess from his book. In fluent 
style, he delivers a steady polemic of 
due seriousness and received wisdom. 
He is in the best tradition of the state 
educated working-class Scot, a self- 
made fireside authority, even though 
he has spent an Indian summer in study 
for his degree through the Open Uni- 
versity. Given a couple of thousand 
to quit Motherwell steel works, he 
invested it in his own untried author- 
hood. 

It is good to already have this know- 
ledge, I repeat, because you would never 
have found out from the blurb. A 
stodgy piece on the back of the cover 
makes no reference to the author, 
only to the questions he raises within. 
Thus the no-side bit writer could be 
mistaken for an eminent academic or 
theologian, a cuts-proof denizen of our 
densest, most distinguished seat of 
learning. The measured pace, the as- 
sured grip of his esoteric subject betrays 
nothing of the gnawing worries of a 
middle-aged freelance with no private 
income. 

In full control of his multi-faceted 
vehicle, John Wilson drives us in- 
exorably over a bumpy road to his 
promised land — the kingdom where 
the arts live, as he says with John 
Calvin, 'for God's glory and our good.' 
The itinerary is a Baedeker of baseness 
and beauty. What, for example, are 
we to make of this: 'It is the task of 
the Christian .... to seek to bring the 
healing of the cross to the bruised 
body of the contemporary arts.' 
(page 32) The healing of the cross? 
Is he trying to reassure or convert 
the old-fashioned evangelical with a 
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trigger-phrase? 

But he can also state his case in 
four lines of crystal clarity: 'The arts, 
a gift of God for the delight of men's 
hearts, to stimulate mind and imagina- 
tion, to enrich life and experience and 
enlarge vision and perception - all 
reduced to entertainment. A distraction 
from a meaningless life.' (page 40) And 
in one line: 'A true work of art is made 
to communicate, not to exist for 
itself.' (page 52) 

Or to sum up: the Christian can 
be contemporary by asserting the 
proper place and importance of the 
arts for all. They were not given by God 
for the benefit of the select few, for an 
aesthetic elite, but for the edification 
and joy of all mankind.' (page 106) 

In an appendix, John Wilson, un- 
abashed latter-day disciple of John 
Calvin, offers a view that is woven and 
proven throughout the book: '....rather 
than being the bitter foe of the arts, 
he accepted what was true, honourable, 
just, pure, lovely, gracious, excellent 
and worthy of praise - from whatever 
source it came — Christian or pagan.' 

If the author is apt to repeat himself, 
it is the old preacher's licen ce and does 
not diminish his message. Hut what is 
reprehensible is sloppy proof-reading. 
A dozen serious printer's errors detract 
from an otherwise pleasing: work of 
art. Also, the publisher has: failed to 
add an all-important finishing touch - 
a memorable title. The clumsy label 
'One of the Richest Gifts' reflects the 
author's mind-set, showing just how 
much of an old-fashioned evangelical 
John Wilson really is. It's the kind of 
heading you would expect on one of 
these quaint old tracts still littering 
our streets. But even if this; treatise 
comes from the same pouch, at least 
it doesn't read like a warmed-up thesis. 
Who, then, is it aimed at? May it go to 
the people Schaeffer doesn't reach. 
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The 



of 

loneliness 

David Gunston 



'Today's most devastating disease is 
loneliness', a doctor writes, 'just plain 
loneliness'. That great scourge of 
modern mass life, that strange and 
terrifying pain that hurts so many in 
a world said to be over-populated, and 
which is always worst in great un- 
feeling cities, must surely be one of the 
oddest paradoxes of 20th-century life. 

It comes to almost every human 
being at some time or other, and to far 
too many for almost all of the time. 
Much is thought, said and written about 
the subject, and most people would 
cure it if they could. They also see how 
even a considerable personal effort on 
the practical level may easily result in 
rebuff or failure, or at best only al- 
leviate the minutest fraction of the 
whole social need. 

Not so much attention is directed at 
the key in question: what is the essence 
of loneliness? This surely is a deep 
inability to see other people, not as 
strangers, but as individuals of one's 
own kind; to see and to some extent 
to understand them as individuals with 
the same longings, frustrations, even 
loneliness, as oneself. 'It is a kind of 
blindness', says a minister long ex- 



perienced in counselling, 'because every- 
one passing us in the street, or drifting 
by un-resisting on the same wave of 
impulse-buying through the super- 
market, fears old age, death and even 
lesser losses, resents part of his or her 
life, would like there to be more mean- 
ing and much more tenderness in the 
world.' 

The sufferer from loneliness, perhaps 
already forced by the world's rejection 
and harshness to be somewhat inward- 
looking, therefore fails to see that 
others are sufferers, too. It is as if his 
eyes are clouded over with misery at 
his own plight. The net result of this is 
a much more marked tendency to turn 
away, to withdraw a lot further, from 
a desire not to find more hurt, and 
partly from a wish to avoid the re- 
proaches, scorn, and even possibly the 
pity or sympathy of others. This im- 
pelled form of withdrawal tends to 
intensity and so spreads to wider areas 
of life, bringing with it an ever-lessening 
ability to cope with life outside oneself. 
So starts a vicious circle, because feeling 
unable to face any more, the lonely 
person finds himself unable to cope any 
more with what has to be faced and 
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coped with. 

Very often the person concerned is 
only kept going by a very few others 
near him, often relatives or work-mates, 
on whom he becomes dependent. 
Usually such supports remain such out 
of genuine sympathy and concern, but 
they grow increasingly worried as they 
find the sufferer more and more hard to 
console or uplift, inevitably harder to 
please or to break out of his shell of 
self-pity and constantly-reiterated 
moanings. 'Why should this happen to 
me?' and 'What have I done to deserve 
this?' are characteristically misguided 
heart cries of people in such moods 
and situations. 

This also explains why basically 




lonely people are so often disillusioned, 
or at least disappointed, if and when 
they timorously decide to do something 
about their aloneness, and taking a 
great plunge, join some group. Maybe 
it is a leisure interest society or club, 
church, evening-class or gathering of 
'singles', divorced or other lonely 
folk who have banded together to try 
and find a way out of their own solitary 



situation. The fellowship offered is not 
the blissful balm that was sought by 
the newcomer in some hopeful dream. 
Instead, he finds a loose association of 
ordinary mortals, just as individual and 
individually sensitive and riddled with 
jealousies, rivalries and antipathies as 
any human association usually is. 

If the gathering happens to be a 
church, expectations tend to be higher 
and even more exaggerated, with 
notions of a totally peaceful atmosphere 
offering complete mental security un- 
touched by failure. As the novelist 
Antonia White points out in wise 
refutation of all such ideas: 'In fact, 
if a church is what she claims to be, 
she should be full of the most 



mixed, incongruous and mutally anti- 
pathetic human beings.' And if the 
groups is of the last-described kind, 
then its members tend to enter it 
already well-dusted with life's hard- 
ships and the prejudices these have 
brought them. Some, indeed, seem 
most interested in airing their com- 
plaints about parents, friends, former 
spouses, employers and society at 
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large, which hardly helps the new- 
comer in his predicam ent. 

Nevertheless, even if excessive talk 
of this bemoaning can often be all- 
too-easily recognised for what it is, a 
substitute for actually doing something 
about the situation, it is never without 
any value. As with the few people or 
even single person on whom the solitary 
comes increasingly to rely as support 
and audience, so long as one human 
being, however bored, however wearied, 
is prepared to listen and go on listening 
to another in this kind of strait, he 
or she is keeping the sufferer in the real 
world and so saving them from being 
lost in what one social worker calls 
'the labyrinth of sielf-preoccupation'. 
There is a hard core of long-term 
lonely people, embittered and con- 
stantly rancorous, who lack even this 
limited support and au.dience. 

Anyone suffering acutely from lone- 
liness must try by whatever means 
are available to him to remain in the 
real world where real people are, not 
least because it is then; that he is most 
likely to receive help. I f he can manage 
to achieve or retain even the smallest, 
most tenuous emotional involvement 
in the real world of real people, with all 
their joys and sorrows., successes and 
failures, beauties and warts, then he 
is on the road towards what every 
mature individual needs so much. 

Real help in loneliness can only come 
jointly from two sources: from the 
sufferer's resolve not to withdraw, not 
to write off humanity for any reason, 
to work through his suffering and so out 
the other side; and from the patience 
and sympathy and love o f the rest of 
us. Therein lies not only the essence of 
loneliness, but also its relief. 



David Gunston, for over 35 years a profes- 
sional writer, lives in Portsmo uth. 
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LIFE WITH CHRIST published 
by Parousia. An outstanding 
autobiography recounting mira- 
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situations vacant 



BURSAR 

required for the Alliance Club, 
a hostel for overseas students 
managed by the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

The Bursar should be able 
to assist the Warden with 
the financial, administrative 
and spiritual aspects of the 
work. Accommodation avail 
able. 

Details and application form 
from: 

The Warden, Alliance Club, 
Newington Green, London 
N16 9QH. 



Jobs, courses, houses, books or 
meetings — advertise in "Third 
Way 1 and reach the audience 
you want. Details and rate card 
from Anneli Becker. 



Solicitors with growing prac- 
tice in Derbyshi re/Notting- 
hamshire have a vacancy for 
young assistant solicitor or 
qualified legal executive to 
join the conveyancing 
department at our main 
office. Apply with full CV to 
Ellis-Fermor & Shophard, 97 
High Road, Beeston, Nottin- 
gham. 



SHREWSBURY 
HOUSE HOSTEL 

seek men and women resi- 
dents from this Summer for 
Christian Service wit h Church, 
Youth club and Community 
Centre in the inne r city on 
voluntary basis. 



Contact: the Rev. Julian 
Charley, Shrewsbury House, 
Langrove St., Liverpool L5. 
(051-207-1948). 
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Third Way 



WAV requires an 



Editor 



Salary from £:550O-£6100. 

Full details and application form from Mrs Alex 
Mitchell, Third Way, 130 City Road, London, 
EC1V2NJ. 

Application forms to be returned by 14th July 1982. 



H EBRON SCHOOL 
Ootacamund, South India 

A co-educational boarding school serving the missionary and ex- 
patriate communitie s in India and further afield requires staff for 1 983. 

• For February 1983 an infant teacher qualified to teach 5 to 8 year 
olds. Teaching experience within this age range essential. 

• For February 198*3 or sooner if possible a Physics Specialist to 0 
and A Level. 

Applicants should \x committed evangelical Christians, prepared to 
serve in sometimes difficult conditions and at sacrificial salaries. 
Please write direct to: 

The Principal, Hebnan School, Lushington Hall, Ootacamund, South India 



WORLD DEVELOPMENT MOVEMENT 

Personal Assistant/Secretary 
For details please see page 2 



We are seekin g to appoint an 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

to be responsi ble for the planning, co-ordination and production of 
audio-visual aids, including video programmes, for the assembly 
and managerPient of a resource centre and exhibition of creationist 
material, and for establishing links with teachers, universities etc. 
The appointment will De part-time, initially lor about 20 hours per 
week, and the. person appointed will be expected to work at home, 
although with a limited amount of travel and deputation work . 
No specific qualifications are required and all applications will be 
considered en merit. However, some teaching experience and 
some technical knowledge of creation/evolution will clearly be 
desirable, and the successful applicant will be a mature Christian 
with initiative!, creativity and the ability to co-ordinate the work of 
others 

Further details are available from the Administrative Officer, 

Biblical Crisation Society, 51 Cloan Crescent. Bishopbriggs. 
Glasgow G64 2HN. Tel 01-878 6628. Applications, including a 
curriculum vitae and the names of two referees, must be submitted 
bv July 4th 1982. 

The Biblical Creation Society aims to promote informed 
discussion of creation and evolution from a Biblical and scientific 
standpoint. 



DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Tower Hamlets Mission, London E1 

The Trustees of Tower Hamlets Mission wish to appoint a full-time 
assistant to the Superintendent. The Mission is a protestant, evan- 
gelical, urtdenominational charity which has for well over a century 
been seeking, through the love of Christ and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, to meet the needs of the people of Tower Hamlets in the East 
End of London. 

The signi ficant increase in the Mission's activities since the present 
Superinti indent's appointment 2 j years ago has created a need for a 
second worker. Applications for the post are invited from experienced 
persons of mature personality who are committed to the spiritual and 
physical needs of this inner city area. 

The sua ;essf ul candidate will initially assist the Superintendent in the 
evangel istic, social and administrative work of the Mission; and have 
some responsibility for the Sunday and weekday worship services 
and pa' j tor al care 

A more i detailed job description and application forms can be obtained 
from tt ie Trustee dealing with this appointment, the Reverend R. J. 
Burtoi t, 30 Byron Avenue, London E.1 8. 



MOORLANDS BIBLE COLLEGE 
requires for September 1982 a 

SENIOR TUTOR 

(including responsibilities for planning 
and administration of courses) 

For further details write to Robin A. Wood 
Moorlands Bible College, Sopley, Christchurch, Dorset, 
BH23 7AT 



Royal Sailors' Rests require 
Mission Staff for their Centres 

Dame Agnes Weston's Royal Sailors' Rests seek a husband and wife 
team of evangelical persuasion who have had theological or Bible 
College training. 

Applicants should be between 25 and 45, have a calling for evangelism 
ana a teaching ministry among young people. Also some experience in 
dealing with the difficulties faced by young married couples who are 
living away from their homes and families. 
They must be Capable of developing and adminstering 
a non-residential Centre as an extension of their home, 
creating a loving, caring, Christian atmosphere for 
sailors, Wrens and their families. The applicants need 
to be fit and, ideally, able to lead outdoor activities 
such as canoeing, camping, hiking and sailing. 



Further details »viil»ble from: 

MR. A.A. LOCKWOOD. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
THE ROYAL SAILORS' RESTS, 2B SOUTH STREET, 
GOSPORT, HANTS. P012 1ES. 



Sailors' 
Rests 




ZADOK CENTRE 

(Canberra, Australia) 

is seeking applications for the position of Director. 

The Centre was established as a national venture to develop an 
understanding of Australian society and to interpret this from a 
Christian perspective and to prepare resources for use by the 
Christian Church. 

The parent bodies are Scripture Union Australia and the Australian 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students. The Centre however has an 
independent Board and operates as a separate organisation. 

The former Director, Dr David Millikan, is now undertaking extensive 
work in the media. He will continue to be connected on an occasional 
basis with the work of the Zadok Centre as a Director in Association. 

Qualifications:— 

A post graduate degree in theology is essential, preferably at the 
doctoral level. Studies in some aspect of Australian society and an 
understanding of the place of the church in Australian society are 
desirable. It is expected that the Director will accept and interpret the 
AFES/SU doctrinal statement through the activities of the Centre. 
For details and terms and conditions of employment and further 
information about the work of the Centre contact: 
Zadok Cent re, 1 3 Edgar Street A INS LI E ACT 2602 Australia 
(062)47 3807 



holidays 



Are You an 
ACTIVE CHRISTIAN? 

If so, you may be just the person we 
are looking tor! The position provides 
outstanding scope tor combining 
Christian Fellowship with business 
enterprise. 

Requirements: Initiative, Enthu- 
siasm, Energy. 

Rewards: A "thoroughly adequate" 
income, even tor the most ambitious 
steward! Immense Job Satisfaction. 

Area: Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Wiltshire. Gloucester- 
shire. 

Tel: Reading (0734) 599144 and ask 
lor John Smith or write Box No: 26 



Holidays at Whitby 

Come to 

WHITBY INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 

for your seaside holiday. 
Daily Bible studies. Fellowship with 
overseas Christians. Good food, 

moderate prices. 
Write fo. W.I.C., 5 Chubb Hill, Whitby 
Y021 1JU. Tel. 0947-603933 



— TORQUAY 

A happy, friendly atmosphere. All 
comfort facilities. Good (bb&em) 
food. Reasonable terms. Parking No 
arranged meetings Senior Citizens 
Off-Season discounts. 

GUESTHOUSE ELB0R0 

Write or telephone tor Brochure: 
Mr ft Mrs P. Gale, 27 Walnut Road, 
Chelston, Torquay. (0803) 607576. 
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WINTER GARDENS HOTEL 



WEST CLIFF 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Peaceful and secluded holiday 
hotel yet close to sea, town 
centre, shops and entertain 
ment. Renowned for good 
food, personal service and 
excellent value. Christian 
Groups welcome. Car Parking 
and Garages. 



Tel: 0202 25769 
write or 'phone now! 



VISIT ISRAEL: 15 days; private party, 
experienced leader; Christian fellowship, 
finest value, full information. Dennis Gut- 
ney, St Ouen. Jersev. (0534-82461) 



PAIGNTON, DEVON 

Situated on the sea from, Glencoe Hotel' 
offers a warm welcome and happy Christian 
fellowship. Highly recommended tor cater- 
ing and comfort. Own car parti. Level walk- 
ing to churches and town. For colour 
brochure, send stamp only, stating require- 
ments to; 

Gordon and Lillian Clarice 
7 EaplaiMde Road, Paignton 
Telephone (0803) 557727 



WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
ISLE OF SKYE 



Modern guest house, parking, colour 
T.V., H/C all rooms, C/H, shower and 
bathrooms. B/B, lunch, evening meal 
and packed lunches if required. Come 
and go as you please. Suitable for 
disabled. 200 yards bus arid coach 
station. Evening baby sitting service. 
Brochure from Mrs Donald MacKin- 
non, "WoodskJe", 2, Blaven Park, 
Portree, Isle of Skye, Invemessshire, 
IV51 9PH. Enclosing s.a.e. Tele- 
phone Portree 2598. 




TRIMSTONE 
MANOR 
HOTEL 



A country Hotel with easy access to 
beaches and moorland. Providing 
high standard of cuisine, served in 
restaurant style with choice of menu 
at each meal. 

Tennis, putting and games room. 
No meetings. 

Trlmstone Manor Hotel, Trims- 
tone, Nr. Ilfracombe, N. Devon, lit. 
62841. 



poRt ban 

caravan site 

Beautiful secluded seaside site looking out 
to the islands off Mid-Argyll. Come for a time 
of fellowship and fun in the busier months or 
relax in the quieter months. Modem cara- 
vans for hire, tourers and tents welcome. 
Different games facilities provided, also 
coating and swimming. 
Brochum to: Kilbeny 2, rartert, Argyll 
PA29 6YD. Phone 08BO3 224 



SNOWDONIA 

16th Century Farm House accom- 
modation offered, situated within 
Gwydir Forest, commanding pano- 
ramic views. 3 miles Betws-y-Coed 
Comfortable rooms, farm house 
cooking, friendly home run by a 
Christian family. Details on request: 
(SAE): Mrs M. Best, Coed-y-Fyfnnon, 

Machno Forest, Penmachno, 
Betws-y-Coed, Qwynedd, 



CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOLIDAYS 

Either 

Stay at less cost in a Christian home. 
Or 

Make a small profit by occasionally 
receiving Christians into your home 
or letting it while you are away. 

Addresses all over the country (more 
needed) and some overseas. 
Good international fellowship. 
Send £1 for information to 
R. M. Palllsttr, 9 Oalt Wood Road, 
Orpington. Kent. BR60BY. 



education 



Westminster 
College 




B.A. Honours 
THEOLOGY 

a new course with 
a modern emphasis 

Further information from the Registrar. 
Room 24. Westminster College North 
Hmksey OXFORD OX2 9AT Tel [9865) 
47644 



EMMANUEL 
BIBLE COLLEGE 

OFFERS — training for Christian 
service and tuition for the Cam- 
bridge Diploma in Religious 
Studies and London Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

GIVES — extensive opportunity 
for directed outreach in the local 
area. 

PLACES — emphasis on spiritual 
and personal development. 
IS — interdenominational and 
evangelical. 

For further information regarding 
residential/correspondence 
courses write to: The Rev Dr 
A Casurella, Principal (TV/), 
Emmanuel Bible College, 
1 Palm Grove, Birkenhead, 
Mersey side, L43 1TE. 



Bible College Training 

Men, Women, Married Couples. 
Academic, Practical, Spiritual. 

Free Prospectus. 

Lebanon Missionary Bible College, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed 
TD151PA 



IRISH BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 

Theological and Pastoral studies at 
Degree, Diploma and Certificate 
levels. Christian Service Courses (1 
or 2 years). 

For prospectus contact 
THE IRISH BAPTIST COLLEGE, 
67 Sandown Road, Bel fast BT5 SOU 
Telephone (0232) 650908 



TRAINING TO GO 




INTO ALL 
THE WORLD 

Is God calling you to train for service for Him? 

Courses: 1.2.3.4 years 

Who: Single Men and Women, Married Couples 
When: Entry - October, January, April. 

Further information: send S.A.E. (10" x 7") to: 

The Principal. The Birmingham Bible Institute, (RsIT). 8, Pskenham Road. Edgbn- 
lon, Birmingham, B15 2NE. T«l: 021 -440 401 6/336* 



RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

In addition to B.Ed, courses Avery Hill College offers a two- 
year full-time course leading to a Diploma of Higher Education 
in Religious and Social Studies, validated by the CNAA. 

It is intended for those interested in the 'caring' services, or for 
those who simply want to continue their education in these 
areas. Successful students will be able to go on to degree and 
professional qualifications. 

Entry qualifications: two 'A' levels (not necessarily in these 
subjects) with alternative entry arrangements for candidates 
with some experience. 

Further details from Programme Director, Dip. H.E. in Religi- 
ous and Social Studies, Avery Hill College, Bexley Road, 
Eltham SE9 2PQ. Tel. 01-850 0081. 



for sale 



CHRISTIAN RADIOS. 183 Wythen- 
shawe Road, Manchester M23 0AD 
(061-998 3821). TWR; HCJB, etc. Selena 
£37 + £2pp; 206 £24.50 + £2pp; Sapphire 
£13.50-1- £2pp, batteries or plug included. 



AGAPE FILMS 





1 6mm film iibra'y 

[distributors lor Gospel Films Inc ) 

EARLY WARNING/ YEARS OF THE 
BEAST - Two new feature length films. 

UFORD AND FRIENDS - A puppet series 
for the whole family. Plus many more new films. 
Also available: The Lion the Witch and the Wardrobe. 
How Should We Then Live. Through Joy and Beyond. 
Climb a Tall Mountain etc 

SUMMER DISCOUNTS June, July and August 

Wriie lor free catalogue to 

AGAPE FILMS Dept C4. 

4 Avondale Road. Hove BN3 8EH Tel (02/3) /J/066 



miscellaneous 



meetings 



ARE YOU A CIVIL SERVANT 
ANYWHERE IN THE BRITISH ISLES? 

Then you should know about the 

CIVIL SERVICE 

CHRISTIAN UNION 

Write to: Edwin Roberts, CSCU(E), 
27 Jacqueline Gardens, 
Biller icay, Essex CM12 OPL 



BANKERS WANTED 

to share their Faith and 
witness now 

Write tor details: Oept TH 

London Banks' Christian Union 

216 Selwyn Avenue, Highams Park 
London E4 9NF 



Cop 
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THIRD WAY 

Back Numbers 

We have ample supplies of the following issues at the Third Way 
office. (If you are lacking an issue not mentioned, please 
enquire whether we have it — we have a few copies available of 
many other issues dating back to 1977.) 



"1 



Return to: Third Way, 130 City Road, London EC1 V2NJ 

No of Date of Main articles Cover Total 

copies issue price 

required 

January 1980 Interview with Christopher Booker; the pavement children of Bombay; 40p 
Andrew Kirk examines Edward Norman; index 1979 — _ 

March 1980 Evil and evolution; a new way of schooling 50p 

October 1980 A Christian dream for America (Moral Majority); ten Christians debate public 50p 
expenditure 

February 198 1 Attitudes to homosexual people, (evangelical statement on personal and 60p 
pastoral attitudes); Jesus, Paul and human rights; interview with John 
Alexander, editor of 'The Other Side'. 

March 1981 A basis for censorship; Christian doctors' work among single homeless in 60p 
Liverpool; Karl Popper's defence of democracy. 

May 1981 Why people consume; a defence of Karl Popper; Margaret Thatcher's sermon 60p 
'The Spirit of the Nation' 

June 1981 Christians and work (study course); homosexuality from personal experience; 60p 
Dosteyevsky — redemption through suffering 

July/Aug 1981 Abortion — and deformity before birth; can violent revolution be justified 60p 
by the Christian? two views on the cults 

September 1981 Was Marx a Christian?; interview with Paul Tournier; the Nationality Bill; W)p 
critique of the Brandt Report; the 'tyranny of liberal law reform' 

October 1981 The Church of England — steward or lord?; what does poverty mean .'; 60p 
justice in Hong Kong (Raymond Fung) 

November 1981 David Steel's gospel; politics, judgment and hope in South Africa 65p 

January 1982 Tony Benn's ideology; interview with Kenneth Slack of Christian Aid; index 1981 65p 

February 1982 Fifth birthday issue (48 pages); George Hoffman, John Stott and David 65p 
Watson reflect on the movement towards socio-political involvement by 

■ Christians in recent years; Bible smuggling into China 

March 1982 Whatever happened to full employment?; Pornography — a different 65p 
approach 

April 1982 Jay Adams — is he really biblical enough? Religion has shaped Indian film 65p 

May 1982 The Falklands Crisis — what would you do? A Christian understanding of 65p 
the police; Christians and the struggle for Islam 
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